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SUNSHINE LAND 


The need of change, both mental 
and physical, becomes apparent in children 
at a very early age. 





We can all recall the joy of being 
transported to some wonderful land of 
Make-believe—such as Wynken, Blynken 
and Nod, setting out on that star-fishing 
voyage to the misty blue realms of the 
moon. Tucked up for the night, how we 
clamoured for the recital to begin, eager 
to be away on that starry sea of light, and 
how we thrilled to the narrative of getting 
there and, having got there, grew drowsy 
from sheer excitement and then fell asleep, 
content. The mental flight from the 
nursery brought that benison. 



























The healthy craving for change and 
diversion is equally strong in the adult, 
but, while the instinct remains, our fixed a, 
habits of work and life inhibit it. The 
prime difficulty, always, is getting away. 
And that is where we can help you. 


A “Sun Health Tour” to South 
‘Africa means travel made easy. Send for 
our special programme, “Sun Health 
Tours—Series S.,’’ and we will do the rest. 
Apply to South African Government 
Travel Bureau, 73 Strand, London, W.C.2 
(‘Phone: Temple Bar 4488), or the leading 


Travel Agencies. 
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IN A NUTSHELL 























Problem 





“Be it ever so humble there is no place like 
Home.” This is especially true at Christmastide, 
and the C.A. is concentrating on giving the 


DESERVING POOR A HAPPY CHRISTMAS 


in their own homes. 


Parcels of good fare, sufficient to last a family over 
the Christmas festival, will be distributed to those 

in genuine need. Bought i in large quantities, each 
parcel costs 10/-, but the retail value is nearly 14/-. 


£5 : * Will you do something to help 


makes TEN our many poor this Christmas ? 
families happy. 


10/- 


gives happiness 
to one family. 


Please send now to Preb. Carlile, 
C.H., D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, 
55 Bryanston Street, London, IV.1. 















N CHRISTMAS DAY 
many seamen in far 
distant ports will be cut off 
from the home circle. But 
they will be entertained IN 
YOUR NAME at over 100 
Homes and Hostels of the 


SEAMEN’S WIDOWS 
and ORPHANS will share. 
The BOYS at our Training 
Hostel, LIGHTHOUSE 
KEEPERS and LIGHT- 
SHIPS’ CREWS, too, will 
be included. 





HIS year, our task will 
be greater owing to the 
serious unemployment among 
Sailors. 

On behalf of the men who 
make “Christmas” possible 
we ask for your generous 
help. KINDLY SEND A 
“CHRISTM: AS CHEER” 
GIFT NOW. 


Please help these Special Efforts of the 


BRITISH SAILORS’ SOCIETY 


by sending a Christmas Gift now to the Hon. Treas., 
Sir Ernest W. Glover, Bart., British Sailors’ Society, 
680 Commercial Road, London, E. 14. 
(Gen. Secy.: Herbert E. Barker.) 
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FOR 
A PRESENT/ 


wes REPELS 
EXPELS 
Last ncaa of Lead Ejected 
To give a “ Fyne-Poynt” 
is a happy inspiration. It 
is a gift which will give 
genuine service for 
many ycars to come, 
Prices: 
- to 12/6 and upwards. 
There are “ is -Poynts” to maich 
Swan” Pens, 


Fare Pa 


MADE IN ENGLAND 


Of Stationers & Jewellers 


Illustrated catalogue post free from Ma 
Todd & Co., Ltd.,- Swan. Heuse, 133 ani 
135 Oxford Street, London, W 1. Branches 
at: 79 High Holborn, W.0.1; 114, Cheap- 
side, E.C.2; 95 Regent Street, W.1; and ab 
3 Exc hango Street, Manchester, “Swan” 
Pen Works: Harlesden, London. 


and upwards 


Pencil shown, No. 
21/60, with chro- 
mium plated fittings 
’ ' a 
Similar Pencil, with 
rolled gold fittings, 
No. 32/60— 10/6, 














If you have 
dry hair 


Your hairdresser will advise you to use a preparation 

containing oil to counteract the dryness which is often 

the forerunner of greyness and baldness. Rowland’s 

Macassar Oil has been famed over 139 years for its 
tonic properties. 


Of Chemists, Stores and 
Hairdressers—3/6, 7/. and 








10/6. 
Red for dark hair, Golden 
for fair hair. 





cunuee Oil 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, LTD., 
22 Laystall Street, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C. 1. 








British Sailors’ Society. - 














SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 


AND j 


PACIFIC LINES | 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM | 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 
SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN } 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA | 

For full particulars apply to: | 

ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED H 

THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, | 
AMERICA HOUSE, COC pete R STREET, S.W. 1 | 


& ROY as os AIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, B.C. 3 | 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL } 


also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
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GOLD B 


Pocket Tin 





THE MESSAGE LEFT BEHIND. 





o “a 


“Someone’s been smoking 
GOLD BLOCK. Funny how 
you can always tell ... 
delicious !—Thank the Powers- 
that-be for GOLD BLOCK! 
—" Where's my pipe?“ 


Remember ... to get the best out of GOLD BLOCK smoke it slowly 
and steadily. Don’t pull hard all the time. It’s an insult to fine 
tobacco. The more kindly you treat your GOLD BLOCK the more 
freely it'll liberate its unique flavour. GOLD BLOCK, mind you, is one 
of the most expensive tobaccos going, but don’t forget that such 
magic can only be conjured from carefully selected leaf. And in 
these days a spot of magic’s well worth paying a shade extra for. 






2oz. 
29 


ISSUED BY THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO. (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND), LTD. G.B.119 
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LCA RR'S “’There’s no. sweeter Tobacco 


By Appeininient. 


Carr's Table Water Biscuits 
need no recommendation to 
sophisticated folk, and Carr's 
Celery Biscuits will soon be 
equally renowned. They are 
made by the firm with over 
one hundred years’ experi- 
ence in the art of Biscuit 
making. 


On sale in all the leading 

Stores in the U.S.A. — 

_— Wile Sons & Co., 
ubert Street, New York, 


©)308 


CELERY 
BISCUITS 





MADE 


CARES 


OF CARLISLE 
ENGLAND 


ONLY BY 

















comes trom Virginia and 
no better brand than the 
©Three Castles?” 


—THE VIRGINIANS 


WILLS’S 


THREE 
CASTLES 


CIGARETTES 

















DR. BARNARDO'S 
HOMES 





Santa Claus to a 
destitute little one this Christmas. 


There are 8,300 
children in the 
Barnardo Family, 


will feed one child 
for ten days at the 
Christmas Season. 


Cheques and Orders payable “Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Food 
Fund” and crossed, addressed Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 
22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E. 1. 


Please be 
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EGYPT 


or Winter Warmth 
€ Healthful Sunshine 


Egypt’s Winter is like an English summer 
at its best. Warm and sunny yet not 
uncomfortably hot; the dry, invigorating 
air of the desert endows its climate with 
unique health-giving qualities, whilst 
Iuxurious hotels and special travel facilities 
ensure holidays that are wholly enjoyable 
and absolutely trouble-free. 

Seasonal inclusive terms, specially reduced 
for prolonged stays at the fine hotels in 
Cairo, at the Pyramids, Helouan, Luxor and 
Assuan . . - «© 


100 guineas for four months 
alternative arrangements at Cairo and Luxor 


80 guineas for four months 


Reduced inclusive rates are also 
for one, two or three months, 


available 


Remember, your arrangements for an 
Egyptian tour are facilitated by a_ stable 


currency . . « « « 


* The £ is always 
worth 20/-in Egypt 


For further details, and authoritative 
on all conditions of travel to and in Egypt, consult 
the Manager of the London Oftice of the Tourist 
Development Association of Egypt (under Royal 
Patronage). 


information 


Cc. G. BAILEY, 
EGYPT TRAVEL BUREAU, 
60 Regent Street, London, W. 1. 
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T he kindest. 





MMA MOAN 


smoothest shave 


WA MAM, 





you'll ever know 
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THE “ECLIPSE” GUARANTEE 





If, after using an “Eclipse” 


Blade you are not entirely 
satisfied, return the complete 
packet of blades direct to the 
makers and your money will 


3 be refunded. 


Obtainable from usual suppliers 


Sole Manufacturers 
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An appreciation 
of BARNEYS “from 


the Prairies of Canada” 


“ T have intended to write to you many times and tell 
you how much I appreciate your Barneys. You will 
recall about seven years ago I sent in my order for 
my first shipment. 

“T met one gentleman from the City of New York 
when travelling towards British Columbia, and he 
was infatuated with this tobacco, and wrote to me 
telling me he had managed to get it in New York 
City. 

“T might state that I smoke. cigars and cigaretles, 
but there ts nothing which gives me the wonderful 
satisfaction that Barneys does. You are at liberty 
to use any expressions in this letter, if you wish to, 
that may be of use to you, coming from the Prairies 
of Canada.” 


(The original letter from Saskatchewan can be inspected.) 
Barneys, cheery, characterful Barneys, is demonstrably 
“the [mpire’s most-recommended Tobaceo.”» One can 
almost say the sun never sets on smokers of Barneys. 


This: week we print a letter “from the Prairies of 
Canada’’—the writing. of which has. been put off, 
apparently, year by year, for seven years . giving 


further proof of that maintained goodness which has 
taken Barneys across the world in-less than two decades. 
And to this constant ee is now added the means 
of safeguarding it . . 


actory-fresh the 
World Over 


... To-day Barneys has the exclu- 
sive blessing of “EverFresH” 
patented protection, which defies all 

variations of climate and tempera- 
bin to affect its good condition. 








Through the genius of the 
“EVEeRFRESH” invention, this 
smoker in Saskatchewan, four 
thousand miles away, gets his 
Barneys as sweet and fresh 
and fragrant as when it left 
the Blending Rooms. 








Pull the Rub- 
ber Tab, This 
releases the 
vacuum seal 
and allows 


Barneys (medium), 
Parsons Pleasure (mi/d), 
tin to open. and Punchbowle (full strength) 
| are each available in the ‘EverFresn = 


K: J Tin in 1, 2 and 4-ounce sizes, at 1/2 


the ounce. 
(183) Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 3) 
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WHITE STAR 
WINTER CRUISES 





05>“? 


(One Class only—First Class) 


TO THE ATLANTIC ISLES 


R.M.S. HOMERIC 

(34,351 tons) 

DEC. 21 (Christmas Cruise). APRIL 8 (Easter 
Cruise). From Southampton. 14 days from £25, 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


R.M.S. HOMERIC 
JAN. 14. FEB. 4. FEB. 25. MAR. 18. From 
Seuthampton. 19 days from £35. 


TO EGYPT AND THE HOLY 


LAND S.S. LAURENTIC 
(19,000 tons) 
DEC. 10. -JAN. 11. FEB. 11. MAR. 14. From 


Liverpool. 28 days from £42. 


TO WEST INDIES AND THE 


SPANISH MAIN 
M.V. BRITANNIC 


(27,000 tons) 
JAN. 28. From Liverpool. 40 days from £70. 


On “Homeric” and “ Britannic” cruises no passports 
will be required by passengers taking the full cruise. 


Full particulars from White Steyr Offices or Local Agents. 

















SAA 


Work is Lost 








= by many people too poor to pay for a 
= Surgical Appliance which would enable 
= them to go back to, or retain, their 
= employment. 
— sufferers by giving to them the number 
of * Letters ’’ required for the appliances 
needed. = 


= An Annual Subscription of 10s. 6d. or =~ 
= a Life Subscription of £5 5s. entitles ~— 
= the Subscriber to two “ Letters ”’ = 


year —and so on in proportion to 
amount contributed. 


| Surgical Aid | 


BU 
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HAA 





You can help such 


Be your own Almoner 


each 


Address: The Secretary, 
Royal 





Society 


Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 


(PATRON: H.M. THE KING) 
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Musings of a Mineral Water 
Manufacturer. 





No. 167. 
THE LEGACY. 


Some ten years ago was published The Legacy of 
Greece, which we have read and re-read. This was 
followed by The Legacy of Rome and The Legacy of 
Israel. This last we did not buy as we considered 
the solid grounding in the Bible we had received in 
our youth would do us for the present. We bought 
The Legacy of Rome but somehow have not managed 
to read it. Is there a legacy of Rome? Is Rome not 
rather the Trustee for the other two? The spiritual 
headquarters of European civilization are, to our 
way of thinking, Greece and Palestine. Greece 
fearlessly facing the truth culminated in Plato, 
Israel searching after righteousness culminated in 
the Son of Righteousness, and these two together 
gave birth to the Christian Religion which is the 
foundation of Western civilization. Rome’s function 
being that. of co-ordinating the teachings of Christ 
and of Plato into a practical working creed and 
preserving them in a world where they might have 
been lost ; almost were lost. We are told seck and 
ye shall find—find what ? Why apparently what we 
are seeking. And if Israel and Greeee found what 
they so carnestly sought, Europe has found what 
she has been looking for—knowledge of the material 
world and the consequent power over nature. 
Apparently we can have what we want, and if the 
world of 1931-1932 is not just to our liking we can 
change it to another one. Brilliant as the achieve- 
ments of the last 300 years have been, we believe we 
have pushed mechanical efficiency as far as it can 
usefully go; some might say we have got beyond 
this point and machinery is becoming a millstone 
round our necks. Our battleships are so big that 
we fear to send them into battle, some businesses 
are getting so large that no one can manage them, 
our cities are increasing to such an extent that it is 
difficult to move about in them. The Bishop who 
recently suggested that seience should take a rest 
had the root of the matter in him. Is it not about 
time that we “cashed in” some of our present 
knowledge—in every department of life—and throw 
out what proves to be useless top hamper? Heaven 
knows we have knowledge enough, our power over 
nature has quite outstripped our wisdom in the 
using of it, and is making the world unfit to live in. 
What is wanted is not more knowledge, but a 
revaluation of our values and a restoration of 
standards. The remedy for our present discontents 
lies not in jettisoning the knowledge accumulated 
over three centuries, but in combining the economics 
of the Manchester school with the ethics of the 
Sermon on the Mount. These are not incompatible. 
Christianity is not economic lunacy but is a far- 
secing and courageous commonsense, a sporting 
commonsense, which will believe the impossible and 
therefore may achieve the impossible. 


W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 


Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 
Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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HE American Debt payment falls due next Thursday, 
and while there is every reason to believe it will 
be duly made so far as this country is concerned, nearly 
everything except that one basic fact remains uncertain. 
There is no sign whatever of yielding in America 
the reverse—and European writers are showing little 
agacity in protesting that the Lausanne agreements 
were made at the instance of the American President, 
in view of the fact that the American President has been 
overwhelmingly repudiated by his countrymen. Last 
week's British Note put the case for postponement as 
convincingly as it could be put, and after that there is 
nothing for it but payment or default. Opinion in this 
country is almost solid for payment, and rightly, in 
spite of the doubts expressed by so high an authority 
as Sir Walter Layton. It is only reasonable to wait 
and discover the Roosevelt Administration’s intentions, 
But it can only be payment made on the assumption, 
and in the confidence, that in the interval between now 
and the date of the next payment six months hence 
the whole question will be thrashed out and settled by 
agreement once for all. There can be no question 
whatever of continuing payments on the present basis. 
America by her tariff policy has made that utterly 
impossible. 





* * * * 


It is arguable, obviously, that the whole situation 
had better be faced finally now. That, no doubt, is 
one of the questions Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Chamberlain 
went to Paris to discuss. Their visit is unfortunate in 
one way, in that it lends colour to the idea of a united 
front of America’s European debtors against their 
creditor, an attitude which it is by no means in our 
own interests to adopt, in view of the fact that 50 per 
cent. of France’s debt has already been remitted and 
only 20 per cent. of ours. But since the whole Lausanne 
settlement is upset by the refusal of America to extend 





News of the Week 


the moratorium, it is manifestly necessary for the 
principal Lausanne Powers to consult together. France 
will almost certainly default, for while M. Herriot is 
believed to be in favour of paying, the Chamber, like 
Congress in America, commands the situation. In our 
own case, if we pay, there must be a very plain statement 
about the necessity. of an early and final settlement, 
and it would be politic to declare definitely that this 
month’s payment must be regarded as a first instalment 
of whatever final sum may be agreed on. And in all the 
circumstances it might be wise to raise the £29,000,000 
by borrowing. The consequences of increased taxation 
would be much more detrimental. 
* * % % 

Clearer Skies in Germany 

General von Schleicher’s new government is making a 
better start than its predecessor. The Reichstag is in 
session and has settled down to steady work on a Nazi 
resolution, proposing the amendment of the constitution 
so as to provide that in the event of the death or incapacity 
of the President of the Reich he shall be replaced, 
pending the election of a successor, not by the Chancellor 
of the moment, as to-day, but by the President of the 
Supreme Court. That has the considerable advantage of 
putting the temporary Presidency into non-political 
hands, and the resolution has been approved by all 
parties except the extreme Right and Left. That is of 
good augury as far as it goes, and the prospects of the 
agreed adjournment of the Reichstag for a “ winter 
truce” are improving. General von Schleicher will no 
doubt use his power of dissolution in case of need, but no 
one in Germany wants another election. The new 
Chancellor has many fewer enemies than Herr von Papen ; 
the Ministers of Agriculture and Economy have composed 
their differences over the quota system; and the Nazis 
may be pacified by a political amnesty, The outlook there- 
fore is definitely brighter, 
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The Decision on Manchukuo 

In his wise and conciliatory speech at the dinner given 
in his honour on Tuesday Lord Lytton made it clear that 
his Commission reached unanimous agreement on two 
points of fact: (1) that no circumstances existed to justify 
Japan’s military action in Manchuria in September 1931, 
and (2) that the new State of Manchukuo was created by 
neither the will nor the desire of the people of Manchuria. 
That being so, the discussions in progress at Geneva this 
week must lead to one inevitable conclusion, unless the 
League is to throw its own Commission completely over, 
—that there can be no recognition of the State of 
Manchukuo, The representatives of the smaller Powers 
were quite definite about that, but Sir John Simon 
sounded a rather different note. His proposal that the 
United States and Soviet Russia should be invited to 
join the Assembly’s Committee of Nineteen was alto- 
gether wise. and no doubt that course will be taken, 
but his appeal for conciliation and consultation is a 
little belated after the argument has been dragging 
on for fifteen months. The time must come for the 
League to take some action, and no one can contend 
that action now, so far at any rate as concerns the non- 
recognition of Manchukuo, would be precipitate or 
premature. The fundamental principles of the League 
are involved in this dispute, and they cannot be sacrificed 
without dealing the whole collective system in the world 
a disastrous blow. 

a * * * 

The New Housing Programme 

Full consideration of the Government’s housing pro- 
posals must be deferred till the text of the new Bill is 
available, which it is not as we write. The subsidy should 
certainly not be continued if it can be safely dispensed 
with, but everything depends on whether private enter- 
prise, with the finance of the Building Societies behind it, 
can and will provide houses of the right standard at a 
rent which the low-paid worker can pay. Private enter- 
prise means, of course, the speculative builder, who is 
simply concerned (quite naturally) to make profits, 
That means that peculiar vigilance on the part of the local 
authorities will be needed, and the power which is appar- 
ently to be conferred on them to increase the number of 
houses per acre above the statutory twelve arouses 
apprehension. ‘The Government has in contemplation 
a £380 house to let at 10s. or just under—including rates— 
which is virtually the figure Mr. Seebohm Rowntree 
estimated as practicable in last week’s Spectator. The 
unskilled labourer with a wage of 45s. a week could just 
about manage this, but with no margin at all ; and many 
unskilled labourers get much less than 45s. It is proposed 
to reduce 27,000 railwaymen to 38s. In another column, 
moreover, a correspondent well qualified to speak suggests 
that Mr. Rowntree’s estimate is too low. The Govern- 
ment is clearly taking risks. They can only be justified 
if the new move is regarded as frankly experimental, and 
the Minister of Health is ready to retrace his steps at once 
if the experiment fails to work. 

* * * * 


The Prohibition Fight 

The anti-Prohibition leaders in Washington have 
provided the American people with one more example 
of the ironies of national Prohibition. After the over- 
turn of the November election, with its decisive evidence 
that the country had condemned the Dry Law, there 
arose a cry for legal beer and wine by Christmas. They 
might just have been obtainable if the Volstead enforce- 
ment Act could be amended by quick procedure in 
Congress. Instead of taking this obvious course the 


West induced the Speaker, Mr. Garner, who will next 
year be Mr. Roosevelt’s Vice-President, to submit a 


es 


resolution for the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution. It failed by five votes to secyp 
the necessary two-thirds majority, and the Speake 
promptly announced that the question could not pp 
touched again until the new Congress is convened after 
the inauguration of the President in March. Of course, 
What else was to be expected ? The dying Congress cop. 
tains a Dry majority ; not all its members could hy 
expected to reverse themselves because their constituep, 
cies have thrown them over. As things are the consti. 





tutional situation remains unaltered. Legal wine and 
beer can be got by altering the percentage figure in the 
Volstead Act, but the Dry Law can be changed only 
by a three-fourths majority of the State Legislatures, 
and some of them meet only once in two years, 

: * 


The Persian Oil Dispute 

Neither the Persian Government nor anyone else has 
so far produced any facts tending to justify that Gover. 
ment’s action in cancelling the concession held by the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company. The claim that the con. 
cession was originally granted before the present con. 
stitution in Persia came into force, if persisted in, would 
mean simply that Persia was following the example of 
the Soviet Government, which has naturally enough 
assured the Shah of its enthusiastic approval of the 
course he has taken. Moreover the Persian Government, 
by its continual negotiations with the Anglo-Persian 
Company, and its regular acceptance of the royalties 
due to it down to the present time, has itself disposed 
of any vestige of foundation such a claim might have, 
That does not mean that there is nothing to discuss, 
It is perfectly conceivable that the Company, by virtue 
of its relation with various subsidiaries, is making less 
profit in its own name (and consequently paying less 
royalty) than the Persian Government might reasonably 
have expected. If that is so it is a case for arbitration, 
for which the existing agreement provides, certainly 
not for annulment. Persia ratified the Optional Clause 
of the Statutes of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice as recently as September of this year, subject to 
certain conditions which do not appear to apply to the pre- 
sent case. It would seem, therefore, that it would be open 
to the British Government to take up the Company's 
cause and require Persia to defend its action before the 
Permanent Court. That indeed would be the normal 
way out of the deadlock, if the deadlock continucs. 


* * * 
Rent Restriction 


The thorny question of limiting the war restrictions 
on house rent is faced at last, and on the whole very fairly, 
in the Government’s new Bill, which follows more or less 
the recommendations of Lord Marley’s Departmental 
Committee. Houses rated at more than £45 in London, 
£35 in the rest of England and Wales, and £45 in Scotland, 
are to be decontrolled at once. Houses rated at between 
£20 and £45 in London, between £13 and £35 in England 
and Wales, and between £26 5s. and £45 in Scotland 
will be decontrolled as they fall vacant ; but the cheaper 
houses that are still controlled will remain so. A much 
needed reform will give the controlled house-owner an 
appeal to the County Court against a tenant who sub- 
lets part of his house at an exorbitant rent. 
fails to provide for the case of large houses let out in 
floors or single rooms to poor tenants. These houses 
will now be decontrolled, and there should still be some 
protection for the tenants against excessive increases in 
their rents. The Bill will doubtless cause individual 
hardship for a time, but the rents even of controlled 
houses have risen by 48 per cent. since 1914, so that 
the landlord is suffering no intolerable injustice, 


But the Bill f 
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Imprisonment for Debt 

Most readers of The Pickwick Papers or Little Dorrit 
jmagine that imprisoned debtors, whom Dickens described 
from his own father’s experience, vanished with the Fleet 
and the Marshalsea. Lord Snell did well to remind the 
House of Lords on Tuesday that the evil practice of sending 
debtors to gaol when they cannot pay still persists, though 
toa less extent than in Dickens’s time. Scotland abolished 
it long ago; France and Germany have done the same. 
But in England last year County Court judges committed 
3,554 debtors to prison, and 2,700 of them had to serve 
their full term because neither they, their relations nor 
their friends cou'd discharge their debts. The Lord 
Chancellor, while insisting that the law must have some 
hold over the mass who could pay but would not do so, 
admitted that the administration of the law called for 
inquiry. It certainly docs. If Scotland, renowned for its 
business methods, can do without imprisonment for debt 
as a buttress of the ordinary credit system, England 
ean well put an end to this mediaeval survival. 

* * * * 

A London Desecration 

London is apt to be self-centred about its own affairs, 
but, after all, such a thoroughfare as the Mall belongs 
not to London, but to the whole of England, if not to 
the whole of Britain—and even Edinburgh might feel 
the same emotion at the desecration of the Mall as 
Iondon would at the desecration of Princes Street, 
And desecration there unquestionably will be if the 
sanction the Crown has given for the erection of what 
is with some slight hyperbole described as a skyscraper 
on the site of the late Lord Balfour’s house, 4 Carlton 
Gardens, is allowed to stand. The protest formally 
entered by a number of M.P.s of all parties, with Sir 
Austen Chamberlain’s name at their head, is amply 
justified, though it is to be feared that as regards this 
particular site the damage is done already. No one 
doubts that the Commissioners of Crown Lands can make 
more out of turning Carlton House Terrace into offices 
than by keeping it as it is, but there are some cases in 
which it is more discreditable to gain money than to 
lose it, and this quite definitely is one of them. 

* * * * 


A New Health Conscience 

Sir George Newman, the Chief Medical Officer of the 
Board of Education, relieves a widespread anxiety by 
declaring in his report for last year that the schoo; 
children generally had not suffered from under-feeding, 
despite the fact that several millions of their parents 
were unemployed. Out of the 1,750,000 children inspected 
only 19,737 were ill-nourished. In Durham alone, the 
county that has perhaps felt the coal and iron crisis most 
acutely, was there any fear lest parents might not be 
able to give their children sufficient food. In general 
the children’s health shows improvement, which is 
unquestionably due in no small degree to the regular 
medical inspection. The nation is richly repaid for the 
8s. 2d. which each child costs for inspection and treat- 
ment. Moreover, as Sir George Newman says, a health 
conscience—a new kind of self-respeet—has been de- 
veloped, which ensures the permanence of this most 
beneficial change. The children take a pride in being clean, 
neat and physically fit, and their parents, belonging now 
toa generation which underwent the same discipline itself 
at school, know the value of a healthy and vigorous 
childhood. 

* * * % 

Conquering Distemper 

Victory over distemper in dogs is something com- 
parable to victory over tuberculosis in human beings. 


Indeed it means a good deal more than that, for the 
fatalities from distemper are on a far higher scale than 
those from any disease by which humanity is assailed. 
Whether victory has actually been achieved, as a result 
of the patient experiments Dr. Laidlaw and Dr. Dunkin 
have been carrying out for the Field Distemper Council, 
must still perhaps be regarded as an open question, but 
scepticism is faced with a pretty searching challenge 
when it can be stated that in the case of 650 foxhounds 
belonging to 23 packs only 1.4 per cent. contracted 
distemper after inoculation by the vaccine-virus method, 
and only 0.3 per cent. died, against an average incidence 
of nearly 100 per cent. and an average death-rate of 
about 50 per cent. Valuable as immunity from dis- 
temper may be to foxhunters, more valuable still is the 
relief from anxiety the new discovery may bring to 
farmers and others for whom the dog is an essential 
servant, and to ordinary people to whom he is an all 


but human friend. 
x * * x 


A League of Nations Prophet 

No tribute was ever better merited than that paid 
to Lord Cecil of Chelwood on Monday, when his portrait 
by Mr. de Laszlo was presented to him by Mr. Baldwin 
on behalf of a large circle of admirers. Not in this 
country alone, but throughout Europe and in America, 
Lord Cecil embodies beyond any man living the League 
of Nations idea in both its practical and its idealistic 
aspects. He played a foremost part in the drafting 
of the League Covenant, and it is thanks largely to his 
skill and resolution that the obstacles were sufficiently 
cleared from the path to enable the Disarmament Con- 
ference to be convened a year ago. If it had been 
possible, as for various reasons it was not, for him to 
have taken part in the Conference, his gift for negotiation 


might well have made its path smoother. 
* * * * 


Regulating Dog-Racing 

The decision of the Government to facilitate the 
progress of a private Member’s measure is rare enough 
nowadays, and there is every reason to welcome the 
sympathy officially extended to the Dog Racing (Local 
Option) Bill, which gives local authorities the right 
to regulate, or veto altogether, the construction of 
dog-racing tracks within their area. Evidence was 
overwhelming from every part of the House, when the 
Bill was given its second reading last week, that grey- 
hound-racing existed on betting, or, at any rate, that 
betting seemed inseparable from it, and that a greyhound 
track brought to peaceful neighbourhoods crowds of 
a type well calculated to destroy any neighbourhood’s 
peace. It is entirely right that residents should have 
the right to preserve the amenities of their district 
from that kind of incursion. 

* * * a 

The Victory at Sydney 

The Test Match victory comes at a moment when any 
piece of cheerful news from anywhere is welcome, and the 
more popular daily papers soon put the American debt 
controversy in a back seat. As for the match itself, 
no one quite believes that the M.C.C. eleven, sound as it is, 
can be reckoned ten wickets better than Australia, 
Bradman is becoming something of a legend, but if he 
had been in form, and playing, the match might have 
taken a very different course. But the strength and 
variety of the English bowling is undeniable, and no side 
that contains Sutcliffe and Hammond, Leyland aid the 
Nawab of Pataudi, to say nothing of Mr. Wyatt and 
Mr. Jardine, can be counted weak in batting. An initial 
success is a good tonic and Jardine’s men will have that 
as an asset when next they face Australia at Melbourne, 
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Dangers at Geneva 


HE Disarmament Conference has passed into a very 
questionable phase. Unofficial Five Power con- 
versations, from which both the President of the Con- 
ference and the rest of the fifty odd members of it 
are excluded, are in progress, and various projects of 
which vague and discrepant versions reach the outer 
world are under discussion, It is not surprising if the 
secondary States at Geneva feel themselves aggrieved 
at this now frequent relapse of the great Powers into 
private conversations for which the constitution of 
the Conference itself, elaborate as it is, makes no 
provision, It is perfectly true that disarmament is in 
the main a matter for the great Powers. If they are 
ready to disarm no one else is likely to cause much 
trouble. If they are not the disarmament of the rest 
of the world will be of small avail. But if there are 
to be these private conversations—and no one but the 
extremest of purists would rule them out altogether— 
the right way is to bring them within the orbit of the 
Conference as a whole. The Great Powers, with 
perhaps one or two other delegates (there is every reason 
for laying the skill and resource of men like Dr. Benes 
and Sefior de Madariaga under tribute) could perfectly 
well have been appointed by the Bureau of the 
Conference as a committee to consider the question of 
German equality and kindred issues, and the President 
of the Conference should certainly have presided over 
their deliberations. The French Prime Minister would 
appear to have had misgivings about the present method, 
and they are justified. All the history of international 
conferences at Geneva or elsewhere indicates that it is 
the public discussions, where nations have to justify 
their position before the world, that yield results of 
value. 

But important as procedure is—much more important 
than the statesmen to whom private talks appeal com- 
monly realize—the actual proposals under discussion are 
more important. Of these proposals little is known, for 
the conversations are private. But if the American 
delegation is really urging, as is confidently rumoured, 
that the Disarmament Conference be quickly wound up, 
after concluding an agreement on the basis of the resolu- 
tions adopted last July, and that a Permanent Disarma- 
ment Commission be appointed to work at the whole 
problem in preparation for another conference three 
years hence, then three comments at least are called 
for. The first is that a proposal so far-reaching should 
manifestly be laid at once before the Conference itself 
and not before a private group of Five Powers; the 
second is that such a plan is utterly incompatible with the 
satisfaction of Germany’s claim to equality, and it is not 
surprising that the Germans reject it; the third that 
such a scheme marks retrogression, not progress. For 
since the July resolution, which is the basis of the 
American proposal, a new British plan, going in some 
important respects beyond the old one, and a new French 
plan, foreshadowing a measure of disarmament far in 
excess of anything the French have previously offered, 
have been brought forward. Neither of them has yet been 
debated in the Conference itself, though the full discus- 
sion that the French plan has provoked in the Press of 
the world indicates that it has widened the whole scope 
of the Conference and opened up possibilities—admittedly 
no more than possibilities as yet—of a larger settlement 
than has hitherto seemed probable. 


To be content with an agreement which leaves all 
that out of account, or relegates it to some Com- 
mission that will not report till three 


years hence, 


Se, 


is to adopt an attitude of despair which the history 
of the Disarmament Conference, disappointing as jt, 
delays and difliculties have been, by no means 
justifies. The Conference has not been sitting these 
ten months to come to such an end as that. For what 
would the American plan, if the reports of its content 
are reliable, achieve ? There would be a limitation of the 





size of tanks, but such, apparently, as to leave them 
still powerful weapons of aggression. There would be 
some reduction in the size of big guns. There would be g 
33 per cent. reduction in cffectives (if France assented), 
There would be abolition of bombing from the air, but 
not, it would seem, of bombing aeroplanes. And in spite of 
the British naval proposals, modest as they are, and the 
Hoover proposals for the serapping of 33 per cent. of 
existing capital ships, nothing appears to be contemplated 
regarding navies except the extension of the London 
Naval Treaty to France and Italy—if those two countries 
‘an agree. 

We are not yet reduced to such défaitisme as the accept: 
ance of such a harvest of ten months’ labours would 
argue. The latest news indeed suggests that the Fou 
Powers (other than Germany) have already got a little 
beyond that stage, for they are agreed at least that 
one of the aims of the Conference is to give Germany 
and the other disarmed Powers “ equal rights in a 
régime which would provide equal security for all.” 
That can be either a face-saving formula, or a foundation 
on which something solid may yet be built. It can 
only be the latter if its implications are resolutely 
faced. Germany demands cquality, not a mere paper 
assurance of equality. France demands security, not 
a mere paper assurance of security. In France's case 
she has explained her demand in terms which have been 
generally recognized as making the problem far more 
susceptible of solution than it has ever appeared before, 
In Germany's case the reception given at Berlin to Sir 
John Simon’s declaration shows that the equality problem 
is far from intractable. It is true that France will not 





discuss equality unless security is to be discussed as well, 
but there is, in fact, good reason for discussing both. 

The capital defect in the American plan is that it neither 
gives Germany equality nor France security. That 
might be inevitable if the Disarmament Conference were 
palpably faced with a blank wall in regard to those two 
issues. Fortunately it is not. Both are less fatal 
obstacles than they were two months ago. In the case 
of equality a great deal depends on the policy of a 
particular German Government, and important as it 
is to secure Germany’s full co-operation it would be 
altogether improper to allow her to hold up the Dis- 
armament Conference indefinitely. At the _ present 
moment we have come near acquiescing in a German 
veto on its resumption. That would be quite intolerable. 
Conversations on equality can go on concurrently with 
public discussions from which Germany may be tempor. 
arily absent. It would be regrettable, but it would 
be far from fatal. Unfortunately, what with elections 
in different countries, with the distraction of debt 
discussions and the delays due to private conversations, 
no time remains for the Disarmament Conference to 
make any sensible progress before the Christmas adjourn- 
ment. The question therefore arises what procedure 
is to be followed now. As to that, if the Americans 
had proposed the appointment of a commission to 
work for the next three months, in the hope of presenting 





the Conference by the end of March with proposals 
based on the Hoover, the British, the French, and otha § 
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schemes, that would have been well worth discussion, 
It still seems the wisest course, though the difficulties 
of procedure due to the imminence of the World Economic 
Conference cannot be ignored. To have a full-dress 
Disarmament Conference at Geneva and a full-dress 
Economie Conference in London sitting simultaneously 
would be out of the question. On the whole a disarma- 
ment agreement would do more for the Economic 
Conference than an economic agreement would for 
the Disarmament Conference. There is therefore a 
good deal to be said even now for attempting in the next 


three months to secure, through the work of a regularly 
constituted commission of the Disarmament Conference, 
sufficient agreement on German equality, security and 
real disarmament to justify the reassembling of the 
Conference at the end of March to register the results 
achieved. But virtually to end the Conference now 
on the basis of no better conclusions than have so far 
been reached would be an open confession of failure, 
No attempt to disguise it as anything else would carry 
conviction. And real disarmament would be farther 
off than ever. 


Our Northern Neighbours 


EGOTIATIONS are at present in progress or in 
train between this country and three of its Northern 
European neighbours, Norway, Sweden and Denmark, 
on various economic questions, The negotiations are 
not, of course, the result of Ottawa. They are the result 
of the import duties the British Government imposed a 
ayear ago, and the reason why discussion of the duties had 
to be postponed till now was that our own Government 
was in no position to give any promise about anything 
till it knew how far its freedom would be fettered by the 
commitments to be contracted at Ottawa. It has, 
obviously, been fettered. Undertakings have been given 
to the Dominions regarding a not inconsiderable range of 
commodities that the duties imposed on them by Great 
Britain when they are of foreign, as opposed to Dominion, 
origin, will not be reduced for a period of five years. 
And unfortunately for the Scandinavian countries these 
agreements cover products, such as butter and bacon, 
which intimately concern them. That is going to make 
negotiation difficult, but it will by no means make it 
impossible. 

About butter, where the tariff is fixed by agreements 
reached at Ottawa, we can do nothing. About bacon, 
where the method of quota rather than tariff is bemg 
applied, we can do little more, unless the Government 
is to abandon all the programme it has announced to 
an approving House. What Denmark, indeed, whose 
imports to us are normally butter, eggs and bacon, and 
little else, can gain from the present negotiations, except 
an assurance that the duties against her products will 
not be raised higher than they are is hard to sec. That isa 
bleak return for the efforts successfully exerted by the 
organizers of the recent Copenhagen Exhibition to secure 
a better sale for British goods in Denmark. Norway has 
more to hope for, for her principal exports to the United 
Kingdom are timber, fish and paper, and though the now 
notorious duty placed on cod-liver oil for the benefit of 
Newfoundland will do her some injury, there is no obstacle 
to an arrangement assuring her free entry, or at least entry 
at a low rate of duty, for most of the commodities that she 
sends us. Sweden, like Norway, sells to us principally 
timber, paper and wood-pulp, on which free entry can be 
secured her, though she must suffer, like Denmark, in the 
matter of butter and bacon. 

These are, of course, in a sense details of the 
negotiations, but it is as well to see what basis for negoti- 
ation docs in fact exist between us and countries anxious 
to do what they can to reach agreement with us and 
commended to us by racial and cultural ties. A larger 
question, moreover, presents itself. What aim are we to 
set before us in our various discussions with these and 
other countries ? Mr. Baldwin, the head of our delega- 
tion at Ottawa, and Mr. Runciman, by whom the 
negotiations with the Scandinavian Governments are 
being mainly conducted, have both declared again and 
again that the main purpose of the adoption of tariffs in 


this country was to secure the reduction of tariffs else- 
where. That doctrine is now being put to the test. For 
better or worse this country has departed from the Free 
Trade system that served it so long and so well, but 
it has so far kept most of its new tariffs (though by no 
means all of them) reasonably low. It is therefore free 
to take the course which wisdom plainly dictates and work 
for the formation of a widening group of low-tariff 
countries which will undertake to keep their tariffs 
against one another to a level of not more than 10 per cent. 
ad valorem. 

To that, unfortunately, we cannot pledge ourselves 
fully, for certain Ottawa commitments, ¢.g., the 15s. 
per ewt. on butter, stand in the way. But if the will 
is there they can no doubt be admitted as exceptions. 
Countries like Norway and Sweden and Denmark and 
Belgium and Holland would be ready enough to stretch a 
point or two to cover cases like that if they found us ready 
to take the lead in the formation of a 10 per cent. group. 
Even within that system there would be room for further 
concession, if the negotiations really turned in the direction 
of tariff reduction, for we are under no pledge to the 
Dominions to maintain any duty against foreign imports 
except in the case of certain specified articles. Nor, 
after all the talk of our reluctant adoption of tariffs as an 
instrument to secure tariff reduction elsewhere, can we 
do less than hail with satisfaction such a step as that taken 
by Belgium, Luxemburg and Holland in their agreement to 
reduce their tariffs against one another by 10 per cent. 
annually, It is unfortunate that no other country has 
availed itself of the invitation to join this diminishing- 
tariff group (the Scandinavian countries have failed to 
come to an understanding with it), but it is clear that so 
far as a number of small countries that have much in 
common with us are concerned the door to a reciprocal 
low-tariff arrangement is wide open. 

The negotiations with the Scandinavians provide the 
immediate opportunity, for the most-favoured-nation 
clause is no fatal obstacle, and progress made towards a 
closer understanding in the economic sphere may well 
extend gradually into other domains. The political out- 
leok of the three countries is the same as our own ; discus- 
sions at Geneva have repeatedly made that manifest. 
Their ideas resemble ours. A basis of understanding 
already exists. And in a world where barriers are far too 
high and divisions cut far too deep the formation of a 
group of nations pledged to low tariffs or no tariffs, and 
with the door open for the entry of any other country that 
chose, would be the best of all preludes to the larger dis- 
cussions of the World Economic Conference. The sugges- 
tion occasionally put forward that some way might be 
found of directly associating one or more of the Scandi- 
navian countries with the British Commonwealth cannot 
be pursued here. But it is attractive enough to deserve 
exploration, opening up as it would the prospect of some 
extension of the area of firm ground in a quaking world, 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


WISH I had:space to discuss adequately the very inte- 
resting, but to my mind very disputable, observation 
made by Mr. Oliver Stanley in the debate on greyhound- 
racing restrictions. Touching on the value of an ethical 
standard which had to be defended by prohibition and 
regulation, the Under-Secretary denied, amid cheers, 
that a man who was prevented from falling from a 
moral standard by law was really any better than the 
man who fell. It depends, of course, what you mean 
by better. The man who fails to get drunk because he 
lives in a prohibition country (such places have existed) 
is certainly better in a great many ways than the man 
who does get drunk. Whether he is better morally is 
no doubt arguable. But the root fact, surely, is that 
demoralization is progressive. A man who may preserve 
his decency and his moral standards partly, at any rate, 
because he cannot get, say, drugs, may succeed in 
getting them and sink to any depth of degradation. 
Is he no worse morally at the end of it than he was 
while the law was serving its purpose in keeping from 
him the agent of demoralization? Far the best, of 
course, is for a man to resist the beginnings of evil by 
his own resolution. But to be prevented from yielding 
surely leaves a man better, even morally, than to yield 
and go on yielding with less and less resistance every 
time. 
* * * a 
Lord Cecil disclosed a curious little bit of personal 
history in acknowledging the gift of his portrait (not, by 
the way, an altogether convincing portrait) on Monday. 
When he joined the first Coalition Government in 
1915, he said, he was offered the choice between the 
War Office and the Foreign Officee—presumably the 
Under-Secretaryship in each case—and as the country 
was at war, he chose the War Office. But it turned out 
that by some misunderstanding that post had been 
promised to someone else, so he went to the other side 
of Whitehall. It is difficult to imagine the man who 
is to-day the chief prophet of the League of Nations at 
the War Office, and how a Ministerial career begun under 
Kitchener would have ended is an interesting speculation. 
Not, probably, in the same way as one begun under 
Lord Grey, though if, as he said, it was personal contact 
with the consequences of war that turned his mind to 
the idea of the organization of peace, he would get that 
in abundance in Whitehall Place. 
* * * * 


“Tet Mrs. Mooney land in England!” From the 
strangers’ gallery of the House of Commons on Wednesday 
this demand was made, in tones that reminded the 
older members of the far-off excitements provided by 
the militant suffragists. (I saw a man drop from the gallery 
to the floor some fifteen years ago). To some of us out- 
siders it recalled something else—namely, one of the queer- 
est incidents to be fownd in the annals of revolution. Dur- 
ing the terrific days of October, 1917, when Lenin was 
shaking the world, a mob demonstrated before the 
American Embassy in the city then known as Petrograd 
shouting the mysterious name Muni. It meant nothing to 
the Embassy staff, and nothing to the American correspon- 
dents who were cabling news of the Bolshevik revolution 
to New York. America had forgotten Tom Mooney, 
condemned to death for a bomb outrage in San Francisco 
of July, 1916, but then, and still, serving a life sentence 
in San Quentin prison, California. President Wilson, 
dissatisfied with the conduct of the case, had appointed 
a commission of inquiry, and shortly before the clamour 
in Petrograd there were sensational disclosures in the 


San Francisco papers showing that Mooney was convicted 
on perjured evidence. That was sixteen years ago, 
But the President cannot release him, California being 
in such matters a sovereign State, and four successive 
Governors have refused pardon. Mrs. Mooney apparently 
desires to land in England to make propaganda (in the 
circumstances quite futile) for her son. 
* * * * 

I have been a great deal interested in the autobiography 
of The Times, for that seems the right description of the 
slender volume issued from Printing House Square, 
recording the notable and always honourable career of 
the greatest paper in the world from the days of the first 
John Walter in 1785 to those of his namesake and 
descendant of to-day. Personally I put the volume te ‘he 
test by its treatment of two episodes of some importance, 
the Pigott letter and the interlude of Northcliffe contro] 
from 1908 to 1922. The former is treated with very visible 
restraint: “. . . the troubled period in which the publi- 
cation of a forged letter attributed to Parnell and other 
attacks on Irish leaders for countenancing and abetting 
crime led to the Parnell Commission.” True as far as it 
goes, but it does not even indicate where the notorious 
letter was published. As to Lord Northcliffe, the lively 
negotiations which led to his acquisition of control are 
fully described, but there is an entertaining economy of 
statement in the observation that ‘“‘ The Times did not 
see eye to eye with the Prime Minister over the terms of 
European settlement at the Peace Conference,”—for 
plenty of us remember the truceless war that Lord 
Northcliffe waged against Mr. Lloyd George from his 
fastness at Fontainebleau, with machine-guns in the 


Paris Daily Mail and pom-poms in The Times. 
* * * 


When years ago—in 1910, I think—Mr. Seebohm 
Rowntree published his well-known book, Poverty, the 
figure (21s. 8d.) he gave as the minimum necessary for 
the bare maintenance of a family of five was at once 
accepted as authoritative. A new estimate based on 
the conditions of to-day is badly needed, and Mr. Rowntree 
performed a very useful service by providing it in his 
article on housing in last week’s Spectator. He there, 
indeed, gave two figures, one—3ls. 6d., representing 
bare maintenance, and another—43s. 8d., representing 
life with a certain small element of recreation and amenity. 
But in neither case were rent and rates included. Now 
there is another estimate available, that compiled by the 
organizers of the recent London Survey. According 
to them 43s. (allowing, as with Mr. Rowntree’s 43s, 8d., 
for compulsory insurance contributions) marks the 
poverty-line. That gives, incidentally, some idea of 
what life will mean to the 27,000 railwaymen whom it is 
proposed to reduce to 38s. a week, 

* * * * 


I suppose it must be regarded as something of a tribute 
to Lancashire that Blackpool should be about to acquire 
the largest hotel in Europe. With its 2,500 rooms it must 
come very near being the largest in the world. The 
Pennsylvania in New York runs to 2,200, and I cannot 
for the moment think of anything larger. But probably 
enough there is some hostelry somewhere that can leave 
even Blackpool’s 2,500 behind. 

* ” * * 

The commemoration of ‘‘ the founder of Australia ” 
reminds me of the platform speaker (Mr. Norwood, of 
the City Temple, I believe) who remarked of tle 
Australians that “after all their Pilgrim Fathers were 
selected by the best Judges in the land.” JANUS, 
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A Christian’s Faith—II 


By Sir Arnoip WILson. 
|The third article in this series, io appear next week, is by Dr. Reaveley Glover, Public Orator at Cambridge.] 


HAVE been invited: to cemment on the views ex- 
] pressed in the article published in last week’s 
Spectator under the title, “ A Christian’s Faith.” I do so 
with reluctance, as an individual, not as representing a 
chool of thought ; with diffidence and humility, as one 
ynversed in the most difficult and most profound, because 
the most personal of all studies. The writer of the 
article in question begins by asking how much of the 
Apostles’ Creed, and with what interpretation, the plain 
man of the twentieth century can take as the foundation 
of his inner life. He assumes, and I accept, the necessity 
ofa Creed for a Church as a symbol of union among those 
jin communion with that Church. 

I personally regard the Apostles’ and other Creeds as 
the banners on the walls of our Cathedrals, under which 
men fought of old because they had to fight against foes 
and for causes now forgotten, but under which they 
fight no longer. The Church has in successive ages revised 
such formularies, and the time has come for a further 
yevision, for no creed can be more than a milestone. The 
eye of faith, with widening experience, must ever change 
the horizon of belief. ‘“ I have yet many things to say 
unto you,” said Christ to his disciples, “ but ye cannot 
bear them now. Howbeit when he, the Spirit of Truth, is 
come, he shall guide you into all truth.” I look on the 
(reeds as witnesses to the historical continuity of spiritual 
development in man, rather than as infallible guides, and 
recognize them to be expressed in the metaphor and lan- 
guage of the now obsolete thought of the times in which 
they were composed. Christ is Truth, not Tradition. 

I accept the truth of the incarnation of God in Christ, 
who is alive for evermore and to whom the Holy Spirit 
continually witnesses in the highest moral and spiritual 
illumination of mankind. I accept the doctrine of per- 
sonal immortality, for reasons into which I cannot here 
enter, though the nature of the change and its implications 
is beyond the experience of all and the comprehension of 
most of us, and is in any case beyond adequate verbal 
expression. 

The alternative Creed I have in mind 
seven passages from the writings of Saint John, ‘ the 
disciple whom Jesus loved.” It is already widely known, 
and runs as follows ; 


consists of 


We be lieve 

God is spirit ; and they that worship Him must worship Him 
in spirit and in truth. 

God is light : and if we walk in the light, as He is in the light, 
we have fellowship one with another. 

God is love: and everyone that loveth is born of God and 
knoweth God, 

Jesus is the Son of God; and God hath given to us eternal 
life, and this life is in His Son. 

We are children of God: and He has given us of His Spirit. 

lf we confess our sins He is faithful and just to forgive 
us our sins. 

The world passeth away and the lust thereof: but he that 
doeth the Will of God abideth for ever. 

Amen. 


This Creed is wholly scriptural, and more ancient 
than our traditional Creeds. It is inclusive and emphasizes 
those things in the Christian faith which are of supreme 
value. 

Meanwhile, until the Church of England possesses, 
by some revision of the Constitution of the Church 
Assembly, a truly representative body in which the 
laity have power, jointly with and under the guidance of 
the clergy, to deal with matters of Faith and Order (at 
present beyond their purview), I am content to recite 
the Creeds as the traditional expressions of the oldest and 


greatest organized society, whether spiritual or temporal, 
that the world has known, and I do so the more readily 
because I have been at pains to study their origin and 
history. No form of words, as lawyers know, can be 
devised which will never be liable to misconstruction, for 
old words acquire in course of time new meanings, some- 
times wider, sometimes narrower. In any case dogma 
is not the whole, or even the principal part of 
Christianity. 

** What God is this, we are asked, to whom we pray, as 
Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven and Earth.” I reply 
that God is to me the purposive power behind the yet un- 
comprehended immensities of the universe. I believe that 
I am right in attributing to many scientists of the highest 
repute, such as Professor J. S. Haldane, C.H., Professor 
Eddington, and Sir Richard Gregory, all Fellows of the 
Royal Society, a like belief on the basis of their published 
writings. I believe that within each human being, in pro- 
portion to the distance he has travelled in the process of 
emergence from the darkness of earlier creations, is some- 
thing of the Spirit of God. The possibilities of this rela- 
tionship were uniquely revealed to us in the Person of 
Christ who to this world (we know no other) showed, as 
has no other prophct or inspired teacher, that the prin- 
ciple of God, and therefore of the universe, is love, and 
that man’s true destiny is to understand, and thus to 
live in harmony with, nature and his fellow man. To 
represent man as at war with nature is irrational : we 
have yet to understand the forces of nature. To do so 
is the object of all scientific and humane studies and is 
a part of true religion and virtue, and no monopoly of 
scientists. In the words of Ecelesiasticus xliii, 32: 
* There are yet hid greater things than these be, for we 
have seen but a few of his works.” 

Christ came that we might have life, and have it 
abundantly. “The life that is life indeed,” in Saint 
Paul’s words, is a life guided by Christ’s teaching, as 
received by us in the Gospels, and applied to the changing 
conditions of our own day. I believe that the history of 
humanity, though it must be measured in terms of genera- 
tions rather than calendar years, shows that there has 
been progress, and that, in the words of Lecky, “ the 
three short years of the life of Jesus did more to soften 
and to moralize mankind than all the disquisitions of 
philosophy.” I believe George Meredith was right, years 
ago, when he told his friends * to look to the good future 
of man with some faith in it, and capacity to regard 
current phases of history, without letting our sensations 
blind and bewilder us,” and that Emerson was right, 
vears before that, when he said, “ We see now events 
forced on us which seem to retard the civility of ages. 
But the world spirit is a good swimmer, storms and 
waves cannot drown him; through the years and the 
centuries a great and beneficent tendency irresistibly 
streams.” 

The last question raised has regard to the nature and 
function of prayer. My own feelings are those of Jowett 
(Letters i, 411). ‘ Prayer is a mental, moral, spiritual 
process, a communion with or aspiration after God, an 
identification of self with the highest law, the blending 
of true thought and true feeling, of the will and under- 
standing, recognizing that we ask for nothing but to be 
better, stronger, truer, deeper than we are.” There is 
perhaps no subject on which authoritative teaching is 


more necessary ; the natural religion of man on this 
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subject has been and is still being obscured by some 
episcopal teaching. 

There is perhaps no better guide than the following 
verses from Ecclesiasticus xxxvii : 

*“‘ Let reason go before every enterprise, and counsel before every 
action. 

** And let the counsel of thine own heart stand: for there is no 
man more faithful to thee than it. 

“For a man’s mind is sometimes wont to tell him more than 
seven watchmen, that sit above in a high tower. 

“And above all this pray to the Most High, that He will direct 
thy way in truth.” 
We can rightly pray that God will bless a person : the 
experience ot Christendom assures us that His grace 
does come to those for whom we pray in love. The prac- 
tice of prayer is, indeed, avowedly based on our Lord’s 


—___ 


i, 


own words, but to those who indulge in mockeries, such 
as the blessing of motor-cars, He would surely Say 
ironically, as to him who offered Him two swords, “ it ig 
enough.” Such being my attitude of mind towards 
prayer, I hold firmly to the forms of prayer bequeathed 
to us by our Lord, to the ancient and generalized forms 
in the Prayer Book of 1662, most of which were over 4 
thousand years old when embodied therein, until the 
Church is ready to substitute something much betté 
than was offered in 1928, and to the Psalms which are 
older yet, and rightly understood both more human and 
more spiritual than we have yet realized. It will be time 
to revise the Prayer Book when we have purged oir 
Hymnals, 


Prosperity in Agriculture 


By Viscount LyMminctron, M.P. 


[t last week’s issue of the Sypectater some very 
pertinent questions were asked about our agri- 
cultural position. From 1921 to 1931 the number of 
agricultural labourers fell by 153,000, a decline of some 
17 per cent. These numbers by the end of 1932 will 
probably have risen to 200,000. Can this process be 
checked and revised ? If so, would it be for the health 
and safety of the nation as a whole ? 

In the first place, a survey from field to field is not 
necessary, though it could be very useful in the planning 
of reconstruction. Poor, light land may profitably be 
used at a low return per acre, just as well as rich, heavy 
Jand at a high return per acre. The basis of prices set 
by the efficient production of the good farmer will inevit- 
ably rule. The townsman will see to that. Once we rid 
ourselves of the nineteenth-century conception that 
economics can be divorced from ethics, it becomes first 
of all necessary to state one’s purpose, and then to 
éhoose one’s methods for the most permanent way of 
fulfilling that purpose. 

In my own view our purpose should be the fullest life 
and health which we can give to our people, and a 
guarantee that that life will not be subject to downward 
variations by external circumstances. <A fully developed 
agriculture not only supplies physique, but a slow, sure 
touch with reality, and a use of skill, craftsmanship and 
responsibility which is being destroyed rapidly by mass 
production in other forms of industry. Finally, the 
Jand is still the nucleus of family life in a way that is 
impossible for a flat-dwelling proletariat. Moreover, a 
nation dependent on its food supply from foreign 
countries is liable to fluctuation of employment, and 
in currency crisis or war and famine in a way which 
self-supporting nations cannot be. 

A full development of our agriculture in this country 
would allow us to double our stock-carrying capacity 
in fifteen years, while it would increase the economy and 
fertility of cereal and market garden production. The 
acreage for this development is ample. We could in 
time be self-supporting in livestock and livestock produce 
(such as butter, cheese, eggs, &c.). We could also 
produce all the non-tropical seasonal vegetables and 
fruit we require. But, if we put first things first and 
use our soil and climate for its most suitable ends, our 
cereal production could never be expanded to meet our 
needs, nor could we grow more than 15 to 20 per cent, 
of our own sugar. 

If we develop on these lines we must be prepared to say 
that we can produce as efficiently as those countries which 
have our own standards of life and wages. Denmark, 
Holland, New Zealand, Australia and Canada all come 


within this category ; so to a lesser extent does Argentina 
Poland, China, Russia, and native-labour-using countries 
are now competing in export of their livestock products, 
We must decide whether this low standard competition 
can be allowed to go on for the health of our people, 

Cheap food may be bought too dearly. Standards of 
living like water seek the lowest level unless artificially 
dammed. It is better for a man in work to pay 1s. 8d, 
for an article of food than for a man out of work to pay 
1s. The possible agricultural population together with 
the rural population ancillary to agriculture is at least 
12,000,000* persons in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. The industrial population of Great Britain 
would find far higher and more constant purchasing power 
in the prosperity of such a population than the equivalent 
population in any of the low standard countries named, 
Currency crises, debt redemption, world unemployment 
and war would not affect this market as it would inevitably 
affect a foreign market. Moreover it would assure a 
balance in the sanity and health of the nation between 
town and country. Again, if we translate the imported 
livestock products and non-tropical garden produce into 
the terms of labour required to produce these, we find 
that there is possible employment for over half a million 
more* on the land. That takes no account of indirect 
labour, which is as great again. 

In order to produce this we have advantages in soil and 
climate of which no other country can boast. Moreover, 
we should be saved from having to depend on our 
overseas imports to the amount of £150,000,000 to 
£200,000,000. 

The first thing to recognize is that an external policy 
of free food imports has depressed the agriculture of all 
competing countries to such a point that they must either 
lower the standard of living to that of the Poles and 
Russians or go out of business. Danish, Canadian, 
Australian, New Zealand and Argentine farmers are in as 
desperate a position as we are. If we are not prepared to 
limit our imports until a price level such as that which 
obtained in 1929 is reached, neither home farmers nor 
oversea farmers can provide a profitable market for our 
industrial manufacturers. The practical question te 
which we must apply our minds is whether it will 
be possible for our farmers to compete on the basis of 
1927-29 prices. 

Two things are necessary : assured security for a period 
of years, which includes provision against gluts, and, that 
being assured, a vigorous handling of our own marketing 
problems. The former must be granted on an assurance 


* For the full details of these figures, see pages 25, 37, 44.0f ‘‘ Horn, 
Hoof and Corn.” Published in 1932. 
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that the latter will be immediately undertaken ; the latter 
cannot be attempted unless the former is assured. 

The position of Agriculture in the years proceding 
the War was never wholly satisfactory. It did no more 
than assume a Static position, while the payment of 
the labourer was unhealthily poor. Whatever else 
may lie in the future, the present improved position of 
the labourer must be preserved, and bettered as the 
dustry becomes more prosperous. That without a 
guarantee of external protection we could even more 
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thn temporarily return to the conditions of 1913 is 
jmost impossible. Improved transport and methods of 
reservation of perishable stuffs and the development of 
fresh land have rendered dumping inevitable. It must 
be remembered that Great Britain is almost the only 
country available to which the world’s surplus can be 
ent. Any glut in any part of the world can put prices 
lelow cost of production in all exporting countries of the 
world. 

Our farmers are ready to accept control and co- 
operative marketing, in return for security, as never 
before. ‘The depression has already weeded out most 
of the incompetent and many of the competent farmers, 
It we tackle all our problems in marketing milk and milk 
products, bacon, mutton, beef and poultry together, 


H* seems remote from us, this Baruch Spinoza ; 
remote in time—we have been celebrating a few 
days ago the three-hundredth anniversary of his birth ; 
remote in thought, for his ideas were abstract, his pre- 
sentation of them technical and difficult. And yet, un- 
consciously, we are all of us under his influence in some 
degree every hour. 

Our actions depend upon our ideas ; our ideas upon 
our training ; our training upon the conceptions preval- 
ent around us, upon the religious doctrines and the 
customs and conventions of our country and our time. 
The philosopher guides the teachers and the teachers 
lead the mass. Spinoza’s influence is strong in con- 
temporary thought. Many of the philosophers of to- 
day—perhaps most—derive their ideas largely from him. 
And in these days some of the root principles of his 
philosophy are flowering and fructifying within the 
Churches, 

Spinoza would not believe that religion required the 
surrender of reason. On that ground he was condemned 
as an atheist. The synagogue, of which he was the son, 
excommunicated him. For a century no one dared pub- 
lily to quote his name except to denounce him, or his 
works except to refute them. Yet his religious sense 
was profound ; as Pringle-Pattinson says, there runs 
through his work ‘‘ an undertone of mystical exaltation ” ; 
and to-day his doctrines are a mainstay of the theistic 
conception of the universe. 

He would not divorce metaphysics from reality. He 
studied the science of his day, rapidly developing as it 
was, and based himself largely upon that. ‘* The mind 
understands itself better,’ he said, “* the more things it 
understands in nature.” He was one of the school which 
seeks to link metaphysics closely with physics, and of 
which Alexander and Whitchead are in our day the chief 
exponents. 

* * * * 

Applying reason to reality he saw that by no possi- 
bility could the universe as we know it be self-contained 
and sclf-sufficing. There must be Deity as well. And 





each single product can be produced more cheaply than 
by tackling one or two parts of the industry piecemeal. 
If that were done the comparative uneasiness which 
the wheat quota causes would disappear. But it must 
be remembered that even wheat at 45s. is very little 
more than the price at which the Canadian farmer can 
grow it, transport it and retain a fair profit for himself. 
But a prosperous home agriculture as a whole could easily 
afford a price of ten per cent. less for its wheat than is 
provided by the present measure, designed to save East 
Anglia and other arable districts from extinction in the 
reorganization period. ‘The wholesale price of English 
foodstuffs at present averages little more than one- 
third of the. price at which they reach the consumer. 
Even in the case of milk, the most perishable product of 
all, the wholesale price is less than half. Ous exported 
livestock has bred the standard carcases now imported 
and often the dairy products as well. Our soil and our 
climate can grow better perishable foodstuffs than any 
other countries. Once we get the security, we can 
grade, market and ‘standardize to export from our 
countryside to our towns what is now imported from 
the foreigner. Nor need we fear exorbitant prices. 
Townsmen and politicians will not allow that. Prices 
that are too low cause the hunger and unemployment, 


Ourselves and Spinoza 


By Sir Herbert SAMUEL. 


Deity could not be separate from the universe and out- 
side it. The dominant thought of his time, as of earlier. 
times, accepted a dividing line between the natural and 
the supernatural, between the world and God. He would 
not admit that any such barrier could exist in fact. A 
later writer has said : ‘ You must ascribe everything or 
nothing to Providence.” Spinoza had accepted that 
doctrine and had ascribed everything. He saw that the 
problem before us was not the problem of God and Man, 
but the problem of God in Man and of Man in God. 

In the sphere of human conduct Spinoza faced frankly, 
as every inquirer must, the question, which presents 
itself at the threshold, of the freedom of the will. He 
held the view that to assume the possession by cach 
individual man of an absolute freedom, undetermined 
by prior causes, was contrary to reason and in contra- 
diction to the doctrine that all things must be ascribed 
to Providence. A certain freedom no doubt there is, 
for we know that we do in fact choose freely every moment 
between this and that. But the “I” that chooses 
is a personality, determined by causes prior to itself. 
From the individual human standpoint and on the 
mundane seale, the freedom of choice is real; but if 
we could see ourselves from the divine standpoint, and 
set in the cosmic scale, we should find that the principle 
of causation holds as well. Spinoza summed up his 
doctrine in a single pregnant sentence—‘ this freedom 
of man’s will... consists only in this, that men are 
aware of their own desires and ignorant of the causes 
by which those desires are determined.” 

; * ** * * 

It is a commonplace to say that we live in an age of 
intellectual confusion, ‘The impact of science upon the 
old orthodoxies dominates and unscttles the thought of 
our time. Millions of men and women in all countries 
feel that we are voyaging into an unknown sea with 
doubtful charts. Until lately religion and science have 
been regarded by very many as necessarily in conflict. 
But now there is a reconciliation. The predominant 
note in the science of to-day is not anti-religious, and 
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the predominant note in our religion is not anti-scientific. 
It is becoming clear on both sides that, since the universe 
must be a unity, and cannot be the theatre of two separate 
cosmic systems, whatever is true in religion must har- 
monize with whatever is true in science. It is just that 
which was the essence of Spinoza’s teaching—to reconcile 
the factors of Reason, Reality and Religion. And 
that is why he is more in tune with modern thought 
than are many of the thinkers who sueceeded him. There 
are some who seem to think that the study of philosophy 
is merely a study of the philosophers. It is much more 
than that, as Spinoza saw very clearly. He was not 
content to be an expositor, or commentator, or critic 
of the thinkers who had gone before him. A realist, 
he went straight to the given facts—the physical universe, 
life, thought and human conduct. And we may all 
learn from him there—even those of us who are the 
layest of laymen. For the best philosophy, like the 
best religion, is that which one may build up for oneself. 
Philosophy is not a matter only for the. professors, just 
as religion is not a matter only for the clergy; “ faith 
in some-one else’s faith” is of little value. Drawing 
our ideas then from where we can, we may be strengthened 
in our conclusions when we find them confirmed by the 
teachings of one of the acknowledged princes of the 
realms of thought. ‘* A wise man’s words are like goads, 
and his collected sayings are like nails driven home ; 
they put the mind of one man into many a life.” Spinoza 
—rejected as he was in his own day, anathematized, 
impoverished—now, after three centuries, has come into 
his own. He “has put his mind into many a life,” 
and the ideas he expounded pervade the modern world, 


Passant Regardant 


Ticanto 
By Perer FLEMING. 

THIN, curious, and wavering cry came out of the 
in front of us. We stopped. Everything 
was jigging in the heat. Again the cry rose and fell, a 
tentative assertion in that negative and silent noon, The 
Brazilian with us answered with an imitation. R. 
yodelled, unabashed. We waited. 

The first of the tribe came into sight, trotting down the 
path. They wore no clothes at all, except the bachelors, 
who had woven fibre garters, dyed red, tied below their 
knees. They all carried bows and bundles of long thin 
arrows, tipped with bone or with the jagged stings from 
the tails of sting-rays. The arrows which they used for 
fish were different from the arrows which they used for 
game. Their ends were gay with clipped feathers : 
searlet and blue ones from the wings of macaws and the 
delicately barred feathers of hawks. They carried also 
fibre hammocks, and cooking pots, and bundles of man- 
diocé very small bundles, we noted with regret : 
we had hoped to get food from them. They wore their 
hair long. Their thin, wiry, dark-brown bodies were some- 
times pigmented in arbitrary and unambitious designs of 
blackand red. They were a lively, nimble little people. They 
had seen a few white men before, but not many. They trot- 
ted down the path towards us without any signs of shyness. 

* Ticanto,” we said, as they came up. We had been 
told it was the thing to say. We made amicable and 
“ 'Ticanto,” we repeated, in tones 
and wondered what it 


scrub 


root 


expansive gestures, 
of the most profound conviction ; 
meant. 

It meant a great deal. Yt meant almost everything, 
The rather mischievous faces of the savages lit up. 
* Ticanto,” “ Ticanto.” They patted 
our bodies with caressing little gestures which seemed 


they answered. 
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always to be uncertain and only half-finished and vet 
were clearly a formality as complete in itself and as well. 
established as shaking hands. 

They had come a long way and their gourds were empty. 
We unslung our water bottles and passed them round, 
We no longer needed the water, for now we should g0 back 
to the river we had just left with the Indians, who wer 
on their way there. We also gave them small hunks of 
rapadura, which is a kind of toffee made from sugar cane, 
and forms a very important part of your diet in the 
interior of Brazil. 

That evening we slung our hammocks under a thatched 
shelter which some Dominican monks had built on the 
river bank a year or two ago. It was the first night for 
a month we had slept with anything over our heads, 
The Indians made little economical fires in the jungle 
round the clearing and cooked themselves miserable 
meals. ‘To most of them we gave two or three inches of 
plug tobacco, which they smoked noisily in stubby 
wooden tubes like exaggerated cigar-holders. They 
watched all our actions with interest, appearing to find 
them unaccountable and rather foolish. But they were 
filled with delight when N. killed a big alligator out in 
mid-stream with the Mannlicher. ‘“ Ticanto!” they 
cried, in shrill jubilation, as the beast turned over in 
the stained water, showing his livid belly. After that 
we were a better joke than ever. 

So far conversation had been easy. You merely 
said “ Ticanto” a great many times and beamed with 
vague but overpowering affability. The word, though 
it appeared to have no very specific meaning, created an 
aura of goodwill. Everyone felt the better for its use. 
It was much more than a civility; it was a vote of 
confidence in the universe. If every country kept a 
talisman like this on tap, international relations would 
be on a much better basis, travel would be more agreeable, 
and Berlitz would go bankrupt. 

With “ Ticanto ” we found that we could convey the 
more creditable emotions in all their finer shades; it 
amply sutliced for the contingencies of social life. But 
when it came to transacting business we were irked by 
the limitations of our vocabulary. Early the next 
morning we called the tribe together and_ distributed 
our store of presents from Woolworth’s: knives and 
necklaces, and little mirrors, and some rather silly toys. 
They were very pleased, though they took our generosity 
as a matter of course. Then we began to explain our 
necds. This was not easy. We wanted to go a long 
way across country in a south-westerly direction, and we 
wanted some of the tribe to come with us as guides. 

Assuming, therefore, an air of confidence and enthusiasm 
which we had all too little reason to feel, we pointed 
repeatedly to the south-west and said ‘* Turi’ (meaning 
ourselves, the white men) and “ Pe pe pe ” (meaning that 
we were going to walk a tremendously long way). This 
did not go down very well. The country to the south- 
west was outside their territory and they were afraid 


of it. They remained, however, polite and attentive. 
The word “Pe,” however often repeated, might 
suggest no more than a good long walk. We. intro- 


duced the time-factor by pointing at the sun and sketching 
its progress across the sky with a sweep of our arm. 
At the end of every sweep we pillowed our heads on 
our hands and said “ Durme.” They understood this 
all right. We had done what the statesmen are always 
trying to do; we had Found A Formula. By pointing, 
and by saying in a brisk and reassuring way, “ Turi. 
Pe Pe Pe Pe. Durme. Durme. Durme,” we gave 
them a rough idea of our plans; the part we wanted 
to play in those plans was indicated by introducing intd 
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the rigmarole the name of the tribe and by patting its 
nearest representatives on the back. Our best and 
largest knives, my hat and the top of R.’s pyjamas 
were dangled before their eyes by way of inducement. 
“ Ticanto,” we said emphatically, meaning that a good 
time would be had by all. In the end two of them said 
they would come with us. We started at dawn the 


next day. 


a ° . + . 
Twenty-four hours later those two came to say 
ood-bye to me. They were going home. No more 


“Pe Pe Pe” for them; their bare legs were torn. As 


for “ Durme Durme Durme,” they had found it too cold 
to sleep. Their semaphored promises were forgotten. 
They had had enough of this silly business. 

They had in truth been of very little use. They were 
just as lost as we were, and much more apprehensive. 
They had been no good at finding water. With an 
impressive air of ritual and a sharp stake they had dug 
into a patch of dry and trampled mud. But nothing 
had happened ; the mud remained dry. When we did at 
last light on a foul and overgrown pool, they had instantly 
gone and bathed in it, so that the water had more body 
than ever when we came to drink it. No; they had 
been no sort of use. They had let us down. 

But they said good-bye with genial, untroubled faces. 
It did not occur to them that we had any grounds for 
complaint. As they disappeared into the jungle they 
turned back and waved. In the slanting sunlight their 
faces shone with unaffected amiability. 

“Ticanto !” they cried. 

For once the word was 

thought so. 


A Firefly to Steer By 


By Srevita Benson. 


inapposite. At least, I 


WILL tell no more—I will write no more about the 
rooted sights and established enterprises of places 
visited on my journeys. The little world has been over- 
seen, over-commented on, over-written about by me, and 
by other far more conscientious tourists. I must only 
notice now things that I may be allowed to forget. For 
the moment I have no use for land, except as a necessary 
foothold ; no use for hearth-fires, beacons that I am under 
an obligation to notice and to return to. I want only fire- 
flies, that won’t be there when I come back. And for the 
moment, too, I have no use for information and talk about 
places. I want to watch faces and other impermanent 
landmarks. Places are all on the way home ; 
signposts, nearly always lead you away from home. If, 
when seeming to listen to the words a man utters, you 
watch his face instead—watch, for instance, the intimate 
and automatie process of the blinking of his eyes—your 
world becomes a-flutter with eyelids and wholly strange 
at last, just as a wood becomes a-flutter with birds’ wings 
if you watch for them, or a garden becomes dazzled with 
fireflies, and so turns into a new world that you never saw 
before and will never see again. 

So I will revert to my natural state of indifference to 
permanencies ; I will miss the landmarks and see the 
dragonflies—see the kingfisher perched on the signpost 
instead of reading the lettering on the sign—follow the 
course of a matchbox galleon blown by a muddy child 
across a puddle, instead of noticing the fifteenth-century 
date on the porch of the village church. This method truly 
pays, since when I return that way the road is wholly new 
to me; now there is no dragonfly, no kingfisher, no 
puddle-navigator, but perhaps a grass-snake, or a thunder- 
cloud, or an Old Etonian tie on a scarecrow’s neck instead. 
But, of course, there are disadvantages in this lazy habit 


faces, as 


of furnishing one’s world with non-fixtures. One gets lost 
easily, for instance ; fireflies are unreliable stars if you 
have to steer a homeward course at last. 

Yesterday I was in Kobe, but I forgot to visit Kobe. 
My two days there were entirely thrown out of perspective 
by a firefly that blocked out for me the whole swelling 
solidity of Japan—a spark of observation that I ought to 
forget and can’t forget—that didn’t matter and _ still 
doesn’t matter and yet matters tome. I crossed the dock- 
yard in a rickisha and saw a very small, very ugly Jost dog. 
I had already seen it in the distance, running withthe 
stiff, erratic gait of a dog trying to keep its head in alarming 
circumstances. It sped from human leg to human leg, 
trying to sniff out a familiar smell ; it hurried out into the 
road to look round the horizon for landmarks, till passing 
‘ars frightened it into the gutter again. Just as I passed 
it, it pulled itself together and stood still, trying to thin’ 
what would be the wisest thing to do next. Then, seeing 
me, it put up its snub nose and let out a loud howl for 
help. 

I disregarded its call. I cannot now imagine why, 
except that I was in a hurry to keep an appointment ; 
that I was elaborately wrapped up in a rug in my rickisha ; 
and that I visualized myself involved in endless arguments 
with Japanese policemen, they ignorant of a word of 
English and I (almost) of a word of Japanese. True, I 
knew the word for dog—INO—(I know the world for dog 
in almost all civilized languages); but then a policeman 
could see for himself that the thing was a dog, so being 
able to introduce it correctly would not carry me far. 
This dog was, as I have said, a vulgar-looking, worthless, 
humble, insectlike dog; my reasons for concerning 
myself with a creature of so little account would, I felt 
sure, never be really clear to a Japanese official. But 
these excuses do not excuse me. I had no right not to 
stop. 

But here is my point—which I will return to later : the 
dog had no right to ask me to stop. That lost, perturbed, 
panie-stricken me—at the mercy of a completely in- 
different world—was, I admit, the only me that dog pos- 
sessed. But I am the only me that I possess ; and it is 
not fair that my me should be at the mercy of any stray 
dog that may feel inspired to howl at me. ... 

I kept my appointment, and all the time I reluctantly 
repented in sackcloth and ashes. I pleaded with the ghost 
of the dog that haunted the corners of my sight. I re- 
minded myself desperately that fireflies were only fireflies 
afterall. I hurried back to the dockyard and, reproaching 
myself bitterly for my self-reproach, spent an hour and 
a half in looking for the dog. But in such matters there 
is no second choice—the dog was nowhere to be seen. I 
returned to my ship and sat on her deck, watching the 
hawks. Scores of hawks wheeled and swooped after fish, 
planing so near to the ship’s side that I could see their 
cold, frowning eyes, the sensitive adjustment of their 
tails to the angles of their flight ; I could see their necks 
moving, as it seemed, on ball bearings, each in a flawless 

vasing of neck-frill, the edges of which turned smoothly 
upon shoulder-frill as though both surfaces were made of 
greased steel. Watching these fierce creatures moving 
perfectly at home about their world —asking nothing of 
me, adventuring indifferently within a yard or two of my 
dangerous world of cranes and wireless masts and l'ghters 
—it seemed to me that the hawks’ independence of me 
was almost an adequate compensation for the dog’s de- 
pendence, which I had betrayed. Independence—a state 
of being self-contained —is the only generosity, I thought, 
the only charity we can claim of a living creature. We 
must have nothing to do with one another’s bones ;_ this 
is our only right—to have nothing to do with them, The 
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bone must be the axis of a globe of intrusion-proof glass. 
One could not say, watching a hawk: “ He ought to do 
this.” One could not say, “ I ought perhaps to do this 
for him.” Therefore, not only is he safe from me, but I 
am safe from him. I was at the mercy of that dog 
because its sacred glass globe had been unwarrantably 
shattered by me and my kind. The dog and I had been 
dragged — reluctant and guilty intruders — into one 
another’s worlds ; there were no soundproof walls between 
the dog’s bones and mine, And so my bones were obliged 
to hear its bones cry out for help. But this is an inexcusable 
state of things. ‘Trespassing is, I believe, the only sin. 
We have shattered privacy—our friends’ privacy, animals’ 
privacy, our own privacy. The glass globes of identity 
are shattered by the use of the word ought—and all its 
connotations—no less than by bullets. We destroy a wild 
animal’s world with bullets, and a tame animal’s with 
oughts. And sometimes the animals take their revenge. 

So, watching the hawks’ bones, spinning and whecling 
and feeling and ruling, each hawk impenetrably alone in 
its trespass-proof, me-proof globe, I felt as though my 
debt to the dog were somehow paid. It was an illusion, of 
course—a wish-fulfilment, a self-justificaticn that I had 
to make to bring peace back again to my firefly world. 
But after all, I have as much right to comfort myself with 
hawks as to torture myself with lost dogs. Fireflies 
disperse, after all; it doesn’t matter, once they are gone, 
which way they flew—whether the forest hid them or the 
rain drowned them or the wind blew them away. I see 
them once; I look again—they are gone. 





Safe in my detachment now, I feel perhaps like a 
Christian, safe in his God. I feel as one might feel who 
has been watching the unvisitable countries of the moon 
through a telescope, and finding in that very incompre- 
hensibility comfort for the distresses of earthly sorrow 
and violence and broken privacy. At least, God, at least, 
moon, at least, hawk, my bones are safe from yours. We 
owe one another no debt, 


Correspondence 


Main Street and the Debts 
‘[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 


St. Louis, Mo. 

Sir,— In the coming colossal struggle with the debts and 
reparations of the World War, on which the whole course of 
Western civilization may turn, there is a factor which it is well 
to take into account. More or less inarticulate, more or less 
off the track of world movements and world events, Main 
Street, the Middle-West of America, will nevertheless play a 
significant part in the coming months. 

In the new Congress, which will almost inevitably inherit 
the debt question in one form or another, such rock-ribbed 
Republican States as Iowa, Michigan, Illinois and Ohio for 
virtually the first time in American political history will be 
represented by Democrats. These new members of Congress, 
many of them obscure and hitherto unknown to political life, 
are still, it is safe to assume, somewhat surprised by their 
election. Aware that they were swept into office on the 
Democratic tide, which was essentially a rebuke to President 
Hoover, they will be inclined to listen more closely than veteran 
members to the opinions of their respective Districts and 
States. Lacking the independence that experience brings, 
new and untried, they will keep an attentive ear for word 
from home. 

And let no one be deceived by the apparent inarticulateness 
of the Middle-West. Writing a letter to one’s Congressman, 
or even to the junior Senator from one’s State, is still a favourite 
outlet for violent emotion of one sort and another. These 
new members of Congress will hear from their constituents. 
Just what they will hear is, of course, a matter of speculation. 

If a popular vote were to be taken on the debt question at 
the present time it would be overwhelmingly in opposition to 


=i, ae 
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any form of revision looking to a reduction of the debts of 
European nations to the United States. There are many 
reasons why this should be so. Struggling through the direst 
winter of the depression, the Middle-West can sec only one 
thing: Europe owes us a just debt which she is trying to 
squirm out of. There has been built into the popular mind a 
conviction that we, and we alone, won the war; our money, 
our resources, our troops. And now, so the popular reasoning 
is, the old world, still armed to the teeth with the costly 
weapons of modern warfare, wants to shoulder oft upon 
America the last vestige of the burden by repudiation of the 
debts. Site 

There are many public expressions of this view, by powerful 
newspapers and prominent figures whose voices carry far, 
But one more than all the others seems to me to speak for the 
Middle-West. Will Rogers is a small-town, Middle-Western 
boy who has made good in a peculiarly American way, 
Humorist, movie star, columnist, whose opinions are syndicated 
to newspapers from one side of the country to the other, he 
takes liberties of expression that would scarcely occur to a 
more formal commentator. That is undoubtedly one 
reason for his popularity. He represents the popular 
mind, the shrewd American mind with its frequent, telling 
shafts of humorous wisdom, its frequent bias from ignorance 
and prejudice. And, therefore, he flatters and. pleases the 
popular mind. 

What this rope-swinging cowboy movie star—in all his 
motion pictures he is made to represent the sound, simple, 
honest American—says about the war debts has, then, more 
significance than would appear on the surface. He has 
devoted several of his brief daily letters, which appear in 
papers ranging from the New York Times down to small 
country sheets, to this question. ‘‘ One message of three 
words,” he says, ‘** will make every nation in Europe dig it up 
and send it over by plane, they would be in such a hurry to 
get it here. ‘* Pay or default.” . There is not a country in the 
world that would dare to default. It would spoil their credit ; 
they couldn’t borrow any more money. England will pay 
you every dollar they promised, you can go bet your last cent 
on that. And France is five times more able to pay than 
England, but a Frenchman is not an Englishman. You can 
see the whole thing is a frame-up by ’em all ‘ ganging ’ in with 
their protests at once.” 

That, with its bland and careless indifference to the fact that 
already many nations have defaulted, is, I venture to say, 
representative of opinion in the Middle-West. (An obscure 
school teacher won an important election in Oklahoma, 
Rogers’ home State, because his name happened to be Will 
Rogers.) It conveys a belief that is fundamental in the 
Middle-West : that the chief duty of man is to pay his debts. 
And in the popular reasoning the whole vast, difficult, complex 
matter is reduced to elemental, personal terms; a series of 
cartoon figures, stubborn John Bull astride his battleships, a 
Frenchman with waxed moustachios and an odd kind of top 
hat sitting on his money-bags. Thus, reduced to its simplest 
terms, it becomes a mere question of reluctant and rather 
surly and ungrateful debtors who must be brought to book. 

There is, of course, a large body of informed opinion in the 
Middle-West as well as in the East, men in public life and 
important newspapers, well aware of how much depends upon 
a satisfactory adjustment of the staggering burden of debt. 
If the popular majority is opposed to-any scaling down of the 
amounts owed us by Europe, it is safe to say that informed 
opinion favours a sensible and intelligent revision. 

Despite his utterances during the campaign in opposition to 
moratoriums and debt. revisions, it is encouraging that Presi- 
dent-elect Roosevelt is advised by such economists as Professor 
R. G. Tugwell and Professor Raymond Moley of Columbia 
University. It is encouraging to note than men high in the 
Democratic party, such as Owen D. Young, have stressed 
the need for a decision based upon all the facts and poten- 
tialities rather than upon prejudice and emotional bias. It 
may be that these leaders, many of whom have discreetly 
refrained from any expression of opinion in the critical, early 
stage, will be able to dictate a sane revision, one that will not 
jeopardize the whole, perilous structure of international 
finance. But they will have to deal, I believe, with a somewhat 
difficult Congress. Between his own conscience, his own belief 
in what may best serve the national good in the long run, and 
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the loud clamour of his home bailiwick, the timid new Congress- 
man may feel forced to choose the latter. 

The insularity of the Middle-West, the peculiar kind of 
nationalism that prevails there, is in large part the responsi- 
bility of the politician. For his own purposes he has played 
again and again throughout the years upon the theme of the 

at and powerful region, complete and sufficient unto itself, 
peopled by sturdy pioneers and sons of pioneers who have long 
since freed themselves from the galling yoke of Europe. It 
would be strange if this folk belief, this passionate emotional 
conviction, carried over into a new and complex world, should 
bring chaos to Western civilization. But stranger things than 
that have happened in the course of world history.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


— 


Your CORRESPONDENT IN THE MIppLE-WEST. 


Music 
Bax’s Fourth Symphony 

News of the conspicuous success with which Bax’s Fourth 
Symphony had been played under Mr. Basil Cameron at San 
Francisco last March was partly responsible, no doubt, for the 
large audience which assembled to hear its “* first performance 
in England ” at the Courtauld-Sargent concert at the Queen’s 
Hall on December 5th, under the direction of Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent. ‘The excellence of Bax’s earlier symphonies, now 
tolerably familiar to London concert-goers, had raised high 
expectations regarding the new work. It testifies remarkably 
to the composer’s genius that ** Symphony No. 4” created 
so profoundly favourable an impression, despite the handicap, 
surely unnecessary, of appearing at the conclusion of a lengthy 
and curiously ill-construeted programme. 

In several important respects ** Symphony No. 4” contrasts 
remarkably with its predecessors. Bax’s first two symphonies, 
it will be remembered, are dominated by introspective moods, 
whose remorseless severity, sometimes amounting to stark 
ferocity, finds but sparing relief in lyrical interludes of great 
beauty. ‘The more benevolent character of ‘ Symphony 
No. 3” revealed the composer's growing determination to 
seek release from intensely subjective writing, and to express 
himself in an increasingly ** extravert ” style. His * Overture 
to a Picaresque Comedy,” written more or less contempor- 
aneously with ‘* Symphony No. 4,” illustrated convincingly 
the outstanding capabilities distinguishing Bax’s preoccupation 
with frankly exuberant resources. ‘The new Symphony marks 
yet a further step in the direction of admitted objectivity. 

“Symphony No. 4,” scored for a large orchestra whose 
demands extend to six horns and organ, consists of the custo- 
mary three movements, showing a finely-balanced construction 
marking little departure from tradition. The opening of 
the first movement represents, so the composer declares, 
a rough sea at flood-tide on a sunny day. He fulfils his inten- 
tion, both here and in the following pages, with a vigorous 
freshness strongly attractive to the listener. The themes are 
set forth with an inventive spontaneity whose unflagging 
felicity invests equally their elaborate development. Although 
Bax inclines, as is his habit, to an unusual degree of harmonic 
richness the scoring is admirably clear and free from too 
onerous a wealth of orchestral colour. He secures well-judged 
relief from boisterous magnificence by means of lyrical 
rhapsody. 

"It is, indeed, precisely this lyricism which contributes to the 
slow movement a simple charm rising, at intervals, to lofty 
exaltation. It is through poetic tranquillity that the essence 
of Bax’s thought seems to attain especial depth of expression : 
and its memorable presence here gains additional foree when 
measured against the appropriate hilarity which breaks out 
in the final movement. The latter is mainly concerned with 
energetic brilliance vigorously sustained in alternation with 
orchestral dialogue of engaging sprightliness. Throughout the 
movement one feels that Bax’s concentration upon such 
pleasing matters absolves the listener from a need to look for 
excessive profundity of aim, though the musical quality of his 
lighter-hearted moments is never less than sufficient. An 
impressive march brings the Symphony to its joyous 
conclusion. Dr. Maleolm Sargent and the London Philhar- 
monie Orchestra secured a highly creditable interpretation 
at the premiére of this delightful work, whose further perfor- 
mances are keenly to be anticipated. 


ry 


Roserr H. Het, 


Poetry 
In These Our Winter Days 


In these our winter days 
Death’s iron tongue is glib 
Numbing with fear all flesh upon 
A fiery-hearted globe. 


An age once green is buried, 
Numbered the hours of light ; 
Blood-red across the snow our sun 
Stili trails his faint retreat. 


Spring through death’s iron guard 
Her million blades shall thrust ; 
Love that was sleeping, not extinct, 
Throw off the nightmare crust. 


Eyes, though not ours, shall see 
Sky-high a signal flame, 
The sun returned to power above 
A world, but not the same. 
C. Day Lewis, 


Interregnum 
Arren the fever this long convalescence, 
Chapped blood and growing pains, waiting for life, 
Turning away from hope, too dull for speculation. 


How did we come here to this broken wood ? 
Splintered stumps, flapping bark, ringwormed boles, 
Soft milk-white water prisoned in jagged holes 
Like gaps where tusks have been. 
Where did the road branch ? 

Where did the path turn like an enemy turning 
Stealthily, suddenly, showing his other face 
After the knife-stroke ? 

Or did we choose, and if we chose 
Did we choose idly, following the fawning way, 
Or after years of obstinate dubitation, 
Night sweats, rehearsed refusals, choose at last 
For only the choice was left ? 

Did we walk here 
In darkness or inexplicable light, 
The road all clear behind us and before us, 
An answer and a riddle ? 

Was it truth 
That lured us here, or falsehood ? Virtue itself, 
Or weakness on weakness, an open stanchless wound ? 
Did we fight step by step, hacking our way 
Through rank green flourishing hopes to come to this ? 


We did not know life held a place like this, 
Or not for us, for others. 


Yet we saw 
Good halting stations on our road here, open doors, 
Lights in windows, lighted shrines, and human faces 
Not such as these. 

We have seen Heaven opening 
And fields and souls in radiance. We have walked 
In radiance and in darkness. Now this twilight. 


Can we build a home here, make friends with the mangled 
stumps, 

And splintered stones, not looking too closely 
At one another ? 

Can we sing our songs here, 
Pray, lift a shrine to some god ? 

Can we till these nameless fields, 
Nameless ourselves, between the impotent dead 
And the unborn, cut off from both, fateless, 
Yet ruled by fate? Many will follow us, 

Epwin Muir. 








D.reEct subscribers who are changing their addresses are asked 
to notify the Spectator office BEFORE MIDDAY on MONDAY 
OF EACH WEEK. The previous address to which the paper has 
been sent and receint reference number should be quoted. 
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Country Life 


Tue Wheat Puiant. 

It has been said by Sir Rowland Biffin (who has done 
“yeoman ” service for wheatgrowing, if he will excuse the 
**paronomasia, play ’po’ words’’) that the British climate 
is peculiarly suitable for wheat. Because the plant is longcr 
in the ground than in “less happier lands,” it has time 
to produce more abundant ears. It can tiller out abun- 
dantly, so that one grain may produce a score of ear-bearing 
straws ; and each ear grows long and thick and full. That 
is the botanist’s view. Mr. Street, whose books have given 
him the reputation of being a practical farmer of imagination, 
argues this month that we ought not to struggle to grow 
wheat by mechanized methods, as Mr. Orwin, Lord Lymington 
and lesser persons argue, for this reason: that our climate 
is unfavourable to the plant : “* Whom shall my soul believe ? ” 

* * * * 

The truth, I suppose, is, that our climate is indeed suitable 
to the plant, but unsuitable to its harvesting. The mechanizers 
hold that the new drying processes virtually get rid of the 
defect and take advantage of the virtue. Over and above this : 
the east side of England is not a wet country. It is a dry 
country. There is one little snuggery, round about Coggeshall 
in Essex, where you can make pretty sure of ripening seeds 
of a large number of plants; of all the grains, of mangolds, 
rape and of sweet peas ; and Essex, we may do well to remem- 
ber, once supplied the whole of London with its corn. The 
essential trouble of a governmental or central body in dealing 
with English farming is to give help that will promote produc- 
tion in suitable places without promoting it in unsuitable— 
in this case to restore East Anglian grain-farming without 
inducing western farmers to seck their share of the spoils. 

* * % * 

His hostility to wheat has suggested to Mr. Street a very 
neat and pretty little comparison ; and though “ analogy is 
no argument ” as my Oxford tutor used to say, it may suggest 
arguments. The Government is like the householder who 
gets his food, first from his garden, secondly from the counters 
where British food is sold, thirdly from the counter where foreign 
food is sold. Let the Government spend its first energies on 
encouraging the products that the gardeners find most suit- 
able to the home plot and clime ; and, perhaps, to the cook. 
There is, I think, this danger in all the theories of all the 
theorists, that they may destroy what has been the chief 
genius of the English farmer, his skill in suiting crop to soil 
and climate: the seed-growers of Coggeshall, the vegetable 
growers of Bedford and Wallasey, the hop and fruitgrowers of 
Kent and Worcester, the potato growers of South Lincoln 
and West Lancashire or the Lothians, the strawberry growers 
of South Hampshire, the daffodil and cauliflower growers of 
Cornwall, the osier-growers of Essex, the root-growers of 
Newport, the graziers of Market Harboro’—all these have 
nicely and profitably matched crop and clime. More than this: 
they have discovered or created varieties of plant and varieties 
of stock that have affinity with this and that spot—and spot 
is a better word for English use than area or region. The 
Hereford is the best beef breed where soils are poor; the 
Highland cattle where it is very poor; the Aberdeen Angus 
where it is good. Yellow-legged fowls flourish on heavy land 
and white-legged on light. Cox’s Orange Pippin is bad for 
Wisbech and good for Worcester and the Pershore plum super- 
eminent in its indigenous district. Little Joss is good 
for Norfolk and Yeoman for Cambridge. The trouble is, 
what are we to do with our plots that are, so to say, good 
for nothing? It is for their attention to such places that we 
are grateful to those we may call the Wiltshire School, to 
Mr. Ifosier, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Street and, though he 
comes from Hampshire, Lord Lymington, for their discoveries, 
inventions, their advocacy of the value of open-air dairies, 
and many furrowed ploughs and multiple harvesters. They 
have helped also to breed a certain hopefulness out of the 
depths of depression, though still the land falls and freehold 
values down to 35s. an acre are recorded. 

More MusqQuasH. ‘ ‘ r 

In the many discussions of late of the threat of the mus- 

quash, musk-rat, or if you will Fiber Zibeticus, it is curious 


that little or nothing has been said of its spread in Bedfordshire; 
which has a certain notoriety for queer beasts. At the 
moment Barking deer and Amherst pheasants are not infre. 
quent, and the grey squirrel, elsewhere diminishing fast, ig 
multitudinous. Both Beds. and Bucks. are in some measure 
threatened by the musk-rat, though its ravages have been 
perhaps exaggerated, even in Shropshire which is the centre 
of the private and ministerial campaign for its extinction, 
It is, of course, a real danger. In Austria it was menacing, 
and in some districts wrought a thorough destruction of 
canal banks. Since it breeds at six months of age and may 
produce a score of young in the year, a single pair may soon 
multiply into a host. The Government campaign in Austria 
has, I hear, proved effective, though it must remain con- 
tinuous. To extinguish such a “ struggle-for-lifer” is next 
door to impossible. Even the rat (which does much 
more harm though it is less spectacular) does not multiply 
faster. 
* * * * 

Scouts AND STARLINGs. 

A leader of ** Rovers,” or adult boy scouts, has obtained 
for me through his team of skilful observers some very inter- 
esting figures about the number of starlings sleeping in 
certain favourite roosts in London. The quantity of birds 
to be scen round about St. Paul’s at the present date is fan- 
tastic. The sky is almost dark with them at times; and 
even an approximation of the numbers would be scarcely 
possible. On roosts as old but not so spacious an estimate 
of some accurary is not so difficult as might be thought, 
The starlings, as the Rovers discover, only roost at certain 
levels and generally in straight lines, which may be easily 
counted. The numbers, as in almost every bird census, 
are smaller than a first impression suggests. For example: 
On the National Gallery one November evening after the 
roosters had assembled there were 1,293, and 1,163 on St, 
Martin’s Church. The counting revealed some _ curiosities 
of habit. ‘‘ Starlings apparently like artificial light. On 
these two buildings they roost only on the south, east and 
west sides where there is most light. On the National Gallery 
nearly all are on the south side, and on St. Martin’s on the 
west, where there is most light.” 

x * * * 
Foreign Wooncock. 

A considerable number of students are attempting to 
number birds of various species. I gave the other day a 
rough list of the enumerated species, including heron, greater- 
crested grebe, barn owl, rooks, in certain counties, with almost 
all the rarer birds, such as Montagu and March Harriers, 
bearded tits, Dartford warblers and so on. To these must 
be added the new scheme of Cambridge biologists who are 
trying to make a census not of single birds, but of starling 
roosts, or at any rate of the bigger ones. Since then I see 
that a request has been published for information about 
a variety of woodcock that is smaller and darker than the 
variety which nests with us. Like the visiting starlings and 
pigeons, it is a Continental type quite distinguishable from 
the home birds ; but very little seems to be known about it. 
All sportsmen should be interested and are invited to study 
the size and plumage of every cock they may kill. 


* 28 * * 


MIXED SEASONS. 

The charming vagaries of our climate have produced 
side by side the flowers of summer and winter with some 
surprising effects. Who, for example, could have expected to 
see a pale Dorothy Perkins blossoming amid the bright 
ycilows of a winter Jessamine ? Even after the belated frosts 
geum and primulas were in flower among the late chrysanthe- 
mums which have lived on with only less bravery than the 
roses. If there were a competition for the most persistent 
of all wild flowers I think I should cast my vote for the white 
deadnettle. To-day neither flower nor leaf indicates any 
perception that winter has arrived. The stinging nettle 
(of quite a different family) may be almost as sensitive to 
frost as a French bean. 

W. Beacu TroMas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
suitable length is that of one of our “ News of the Week’ 


AGADIR: M. CAILLAUX’S REJOINDER 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
MonsirurR,—Je vous remercie de m/’avoir communiqué 
Yarticle équitable quia paru dans le Spectator du 18 Novembre 
sous le titre: “* Agadir: M. Caillaux and Sir Eyre Crowe.” 
Je vous remercie surtout de m/’avoir fait connaitre la lettre 
de M. Walter Roch parue dans le Spectator du 25 Novembre. 

M. Walter Roch prétend tirer argument contre moi, moins 
darticles de journaux que j’ai ignorés, que jignore encore 
et auxquels répond amplement mon livre paru en 1919 chez 
Albin Michel sous le titre ‘“‘ Agadir,” que de trois incidents 
ou de trois faits quil ne rapporte pas ou n’interpréte pas 
‘exactement. 

J’expose et je réplique : 

“ I—Lorsque, le 9 Janvier, 1912, je comparus devant la 
Commission sénatoriale chargée d’étudier le traité du 
4 Novembre 1911, je conclus les explications, que je fournis 
et qui avaient, de l’aveu d'un des membres présents dont 
on ne saurait recuser le témoignage, paru décisives a tous, 
par les paroles suivantes: ‘Je n’ai pas a rendre compte des 
moyens que j’ai jugé a propos d’employer pour seconder le 
travail de notre diplomatie. Je tiens 4 préciser cependant 
que je n’ai jamais emmélé des négociations officicuses avec 
Jes négociations oflicielles.’ Cétait la stricte vérité puisque 
toutes les conversations, que M. von Lancken avait recherchées 
et que j’avais cues avec lui, avaient été immédiatement 
rapportées par mes soins 4 M. Jules Cambon notre ambassadeur 
4 Berlin chargé de conduire la négociation. ‘ Ce n’est pas ce 
que vous m’avez dit, M. le Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres,’ 
observa M. Clemenceau. M. de Selves fit une réponse embar- 
rassée. Nous sortimes. Je demandai une explication & mon 
collaborateur gui, aprés s*étre plaint d’avoir été relégué par 
moi 4 larriére-plan des négociations, me remit sa démission. 

“Je n’ai.jamais dissimulé que, du jour oli, malgré mot, 
contre moi, M. de Selves avait fait demander au gouverne- 
ment de Sa Majesté Britannique d’envoyer ui navire de 
guerre anglais auquel se serait joint un navire frangais sur les 
cétes du Maroe pour faire pi¢ce au bateau allemand, j'avais 
tenu en suspicion non sans doute mon collégue mais son 
entourage, mais ses subordonnés dont je ne fus pas long 
ailleurs 4 apprendre qu’ils poursuivaient une politique 
opposée & la mienne. En d’autres temps je n’aurais pas 
hésité A faire choix d’un Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres 
différent de celui que j’avais investi. Mais: ‘On ne change 
pas de chevaux quand on traverse le gué,’ dit un proverbe 
francais, 

* Je me bornai done & user de mon droit éminent de chef du 
gouvernement pour essayer d’abord d’orienter la négociation, 
en plein accord—je le répéte—avee M. Jules Cambon, puis, 
ensuite, quand m/’apparut la vanité de mes efforts, pour 
confier au Conseil des Ministres tout entier le soin de la mener 
’ bonne fin. 

* Le Quai d’Orsay fut vivement froissé de cette dépossession 
et son porteparole, sans avoir jamais osé protester devant le 
Conseil des Ministres comme il aurait pu et da le faire, alla 
Jarmoyer chez des hommes politiques dont aucun ne m’informa. 

* De 1A Vincident du 9 Janvier, 1912. Je trébuchai dans la 
ficelle qui m’avait été habilement—je ne dis pas : loyalement — 
tendue. 

“ 1I—Réponse simple & la deuxiéme question posée par 
M. Walter Roch. Quand M. Poincaré tint au Sénat le langage 
cité, exactement cette fois, il parlait en mon nom comme au 
sien. Il voulait faire justice de la campagne de calomnics 
propagée par ceux dont j’avais contrarié les visées. Quon 
ne m oblige pas 4 dire lesquelles ! 

* T1L—IIl est trés vrai que je n’ai pas déféré & Vinvitation 
de Jaurés me priant d’exposer a la tribune de la Chambre 
tous les détails de mon action au cours de la crise d’Agadir. 
Mon discours était prét cependant. J’avais Vardent désir 
de le prononcer. J’en fus empéché par M. Poincaré qui 
im’invita formellement 4 garder le silence. Je lentends encore 
me disant tout le mal qui pourrait résulter d’un débat que les 
passions animeraient, des graves complications diplomatiques 
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qui surgiraient si de certaines piéces, dont mes adversaires 
politiques avaient été munis par une camarilla, étaient jetées 
dans le débat.” 

Quoi qu’il put m’en coiter, je n’avais pas le droit de passer 
outre a Pobjurgation du chef du gouvernement de mon pays, 
conduisant la politique extérieure de la France. Et, je me 
demande, quelles responsabilités n’aurais-je pas encourues Si, 
Je solennel avertissement qui m’était donné ayant été par 
moi négligé, des incidents, quil n’eit pas été malaisé de 
provoquer en sous main, sétaient produits au cours d’une 
séance et avaient eu leur répercussion au dela du Rhin. 

J'ai, 4 ’époque, annoneé 4 Jaurés que “ je parlerais 4 mon 
jour et & mon heure.” J’ai parlé, la plume 4 la main, en 
1919 (Ayez lobligeance de lire mon livre, M. Walter Roch). 
Je parle aujourd’hui. Je parlerai demain si l'on m’interroge 
a nouveau. Mes Memoires qui sont écrits parleront plus tard. 
Tout y sera dit, toutes les précisions seront fournies, puisqu’on 
m’y a provoqué, sur les milieux diplomatiques—je souligne le 
mot—qui s’oppostrent & ma politique de paix. Tant pis 
pour ceux qui en souffriront ! 

Croyez, je vous prie, 4 mes dévoués sentiments. 

Sénat, Commission des Finances. J. Camaux. 

le 30 Novembre, 1932. 

[M. Caillaux’s important communication arises out of a 
discussion in the Spectator of November 18th of Sir Eyre 
Crowe’s memorandum (printed in the last volume of British 
documents on the Origins of the War) accusing M. Caillaux 
of having negotiated secretly with Germany during the 
Agadir crisis of 1911, and a letter by Mr. Walter Roch in 
the Spectator of the following week. 

The three points raised by Mr. Roch’s letter were as 
follows: (1) Why did M. Caillaux decline M. Clemenceau’s 
challenge, before the Senatorial Commission in January, 
1912, to give a full explanation of his negotiations with 
Germany, and then almost immediately resign the Premier- 
ship? (2) Against whom were certain veiled but pointed 
criticisms by M. Poincaré in February, 1912, directed ? 
(3) What of M. Jaurés’ declaration that if M. Caillaux did 
not meet the accusations directed against him he would 
stand condemned ?—Epb. Spectator.]| 


THE GERMAN COLONIES 

|To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,— My attention has been drawn to some letters published 
in the Spectator re the German Colonies, specially to a letter 
written by Mr. G. St. Orde Browne. I wish to answer to tie 
accusations raised by Mr. Browne against the German ad- 
ministration of East Africa, whose similar attacks in a pam- 
phlet of 1926 have at that time already been refuted in the 
Permanent Mandates Commission by Dr. Kastl, Member 
of that Commission. 

Concerning the accusation that slavery was maintained in 
German East Africa, I wish to state that ‘ domestic slavery,” 
a certain mild form of peonage, was not immediately abolished 
in German East Africa. This restraint was exercised in order 
to avoid too sudden changes and to prevent positive injury to 
the native population as well as injustice to the old domestic 
serfs, who were incapable of securing new employment and 
for whom existing masters were pledged to provide. Provision 
was, however, made for the gradual abolition of this form of 
house slavery. Thus all children born of domestic serfs after 
a certain date (December 31st, 1905, in German East Africa) 
were declared to be legally free, and their liberation was 
greatly facilitated through purchase by the serfs themselves 
or through emancipation by the authorities. This in a com- 
paratively short time would have led to the complete abolition 
of peonage. In spite of this the German Reichstag in 1912 
passed a resolution that domestic slavery in German East 
Africa was to cease for good on January Ist, 1920. The 
Colonial Office took measures for carrying out this decree 
and for protecting the masters and the serfs as far as possible 
from loss or damage. Had the World War not broken out 
domestic slayery would have been abolished on that date. 
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T wish further to remark that in consequence of the extension 
of Arabian rule and influence in this part of Kast Africa, the 
number of slaves in German East Africa was in 1914 estimated 
at 185,000, compared to about 10,000 in British East Africa 
in 1907. So it is clear from this that it was much easier to 
abolish domestic slavery in British Kast Africa than in German 
East Africa. I may add that in the British colonies in West 
Africa—as Gambia, Gold Coast Colony—the slavery has been 
abolished only now by international agreement under the 
auspices of the League of Nations. 

Re the rebellions in German colonies mentioned by Mr. 
Browne, I may state that the revolt of the Hereros in German 
South-West Africa was occasioned by the gradual penetration 
of the white settlers, in whom the natives saw a menace to 
their continued possession of the lands, and thus resembled 
the revolts with which the white settlers had had to contend 
in North America, in Australia and in South Africa, The 
Majimaji revolt in German East Africa arose through a move- 
ment which was spread by a native wizard, and resembled, 
although on a‘ smaller scale, the Mahdi rebellion in the Soudan. 
For further details concerning these revolts and the other 
accusations of Mr. Browne I refer to my book, German Colo- 
nization Past and Future. The Truth about the German Colonies. 
(London :. Allen and Unwin.) 1 only want to point out that a 
right of an employer to flog a servant at will —as asserted by 
Mr. Browne—was not recognized in German East Africa. In 
the ordinances of German East Africa the right to punish 
natives was given solely to the Governor and certain other 
officials. The flogging of a servant by any other person was 
prosecuted as an offence against the criminal law. 

Concerning the question of German settlement in East 
Africa, I wish to state that it is true that the German popula- 
tion in German East Africa before the War did not exceed a 
few thousand. But it is a great mistake to call the outlet 
provided by the Mandated territories as “ simply negligible.” 
The high parts of East Africa offer room for very much greater 
numbers of settlers than there are now. If before the War 
there were no great numbers of emigrants to Kast Africa, the 
reasons lay largely in the facts that, owing to the extraordinary 
development of German industry and commerce before the 
War, emigration had diminished and was comparatively 
small: that the emigrants were attracted mostly to the 
United States of America, while German East Africa in its 
state of early development and scarcity of railways did not 
have the same attraction. Conditions of Germany have 
totally changed. There cannot be any doubt that, in the 
present circumstances, an emigration of Germans to East 
Africa on a much larger scale would take place if the Mandate 
would be handed over to Germany. At present it is one of 
the most oppressing features of German life that there is no 
outlet at all for young men able and willing to work. 

I do not need to mention specially that the German 
Colonial question settlement is only one feature, and that 
the necessity of being able to produce raw material and food- 
stuffs in German Colonies is of equal importance : and last, 
not least. the sense of injustice burning in the breasts of the 
German people that they are being shut out of having their 
share in the colonization of Africa.—-I am, Sir, &e., 

Dr. Hersrich SCHNEE, 
Former Governor of German East Africa. 

Charlottenburg, den Lietzensee-Ufer 11. 


THE LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS 
[Vo the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 

Sin.—As a constant reader of your paper and others, I have 
been following the various proposals for the limitation of 
armaments, and I cannot help thinking we are on the wrong 
lines. The whole essence of being able to attack is quickness 
of movement combined with hitting power, and so far all 
the limitations seem to be in the direction of limiting size 
of tanks, guns, warships, &c. But this in no way limits 
the rapidity with which an attack can be made. If all 
armaments were of a heavy, almost immovable kind, it would 
be very diflicult for any aggressor to make an attack without 
warning. 

Therefore T suggest our limitations should be all the other 
way. No tank should be under 100 tons, no gun less than 
3 feet calibre, and no warship Jess than some sort of size 
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like the giant liners ‘ Olympic’ or one of her type. possibly 
larger. Submarines should take the same line. In addition 
to being extremely static such forms of armament would 
be extremely expensive, and no one would wish to build 
many, or to risk them when built. One might go further, 
and have an agreement drawn up that none of the personnel 
of the Navy, Army or Air Foree of any country should 
weigh less than fifteen stone. There are other points jn 
the same direction which can be thought of, but, at any 
rate, I cannot see the force of a nation on the lines I have 
described being in any way aggressive.—I am, Sir, &e., 
GILBERT Browne (Colonel), 
Headquarters, The Iraq Levies, Hinaidi, Baghdad, 1 raq. 


CURRICULA AND CAREERS 

| To the Editor of the Specravor.]| 
Sir,--Whatever one may think of General Curling’s criticism 
of the school curriculum, he is clearly in error in trying to 
saddle the universities with the responsibility for the features 
in it of which he disapproves. ‘The universities are only 
directly interested in the qualifications of their own entrants, 
and these, as he points out, form only a very small proportion 
of the school population. The universities have no desire 
whatever to dictate the curriculum of the remaining ninety per 
cent., and the School Certificates, which they administer, give 
a wide choice of subjects. 

Judging by the experience of modern universities, the 
difficulty arises from the fact that so many employers and 
Jarge professional organizations demand a *‘ matriculation” 
qualification. It is a foolish policy, as the qualifications 
demanded for entry to a university were naturally not laid 
down with any reference to their needs, and there are many 
other possible combinations of subjects within the framework 
of the School Certificate which would probably suit. their 
purposes much better. Most universities, at any rate, 
strongly deprecate this practice, and would welcome any 
measures that put a stop to it.—-I am, Sir, &e., 

G, C. Friern, 

Department of Philosophy, University of Bristol, 


“GOLDEN HORN” AND THE TURKS 

[To the Editor of the Seecra'ror.| 
Sir,—-May I obtain, through your courtesy, a hearing in the 
interest of truth? An absorbing book by Mr. Yeats-Brown 
has lately appeared and is enjoying a deservedly popular 
success. The author has however, on two important matters, 
been gravely misinformed, On that of the battleships and 
that of the dogs. 

England has for years been taxed with dishonesty with 
regard to the two battleships she had just completed for the 
Turks early in 1914 and for which they had paid with patriotic 
and self-sacrificing promptitude. On the outbreak of the 
Great War in August, 1914, England withheld these ships and 
manned them for the defence of Britain. Mr. Yeats-Brown 
repeats the cry. German propaganda and Turkish ignorance 
prompted a shout: Perfidious Albion! But it should be 
widely known that in the building contract for those ships, 
signed by both Turks and English, a clause was to be found in 
which the English reserved the right to keep the ships should 
major need arise, subject to the refunding of the money paid for 
the ships. 

The major need arose! Why _ perfidious ? England 
immediately started to repay Turkey for the ships, although 
in the throes of war; only when the Sultan declared war 
against her a few months later did the payments cease. Where 
is the criminal action of Great Britain? These plain facts 
should have been broadcast years ago. 

With regard to a lesser matter, that of the dogs, in fairness to 
the Turks, I must protest against the accusation addressed to 
them of having transported the stray dogs of Constantinople 
to an island in the Marmora there to let them die of thirst and 
hunger. This is undeserved. The dogs, roaming in hundreds 
in the streets of the Turkish capital, were becoming an obstacle 
to traflic and a menace to sanitation. They had to go. Very 
few people remember that to Moslems it is sinful to take the 
life of an animal. What could be done? They were separately 
segregated—the dogs from the bitches—in immense enclosures 
in the suburbs of Stamboul, The pandemonium which ensued 
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soon became unbearable and the people raised an outery. 
The authorities dared not kill the animals but decided to 
jsolate them from the town and shipped them to an island not 
far from the mainland. There they had water from a well, 
there they had food brought them by men specially deputed 
for the job. I saw hundreds of them a month or two after 
they had been deported ; they were very much alive. But an 
unforeseen complication arose. They would not wait in well- 
mannered queues for their meat ; the strong dogs devoured it 
all, the weak ones failed and suffered. The result was 
scandalous. 

My husband, the Ambassador, took the matter up and after 
much urging, the Turkish authorities consented to have ‘the 
animals poisoned, but secretly ; the fact was never published 
jin Turkey ; as, had it been known, one can only surmise what 
the uproar might have been. The Turks are not, usually, 
cruel to animals. When in Turkey I founded a Society for the 
Protection of Animals, twenty years ago ; it is still doing good 
work (in spite of scanty funds) and the Turkish authorities and 
people are most helpful. In the public mind however, a 
dramatic lie outlives a prosy fact. I am venturing to write to 
you in the hope that these facts, however dull, may prevail.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., ALICE LOWTUER. 

23 Belgrave Square, S.W.1. 


[The common criticism—which Major Yeats-Brown endorses 
—of the British Government in regard to the appropriation of 
the Turkish ships is not that it was improper but that it was 
impolitie.—Ep. Spectator.] 


THE SPIRIT OF FEAR 
[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.] 
Sir,—It is possible to exaggerate the part played by fear in 
primitive religion, and not all anthropologists are agreed that 
it is a conspicuous feature. As Dr. Selbie so pertinently asks, 
“Ifmen really believe in God what have they to be afraid of ?” 
The worship of ancestors is that aspect of primitive religion 
which comes nearest home to the living, and in it there is no 
room for fear, as the believers are dealing with their own kind 
temporarily elevated by death to a more exalted status. 
The dead and the living are linked in a common desire for 
prosperity and happiness and co-operate to achieve this in 
matters mundane and spiritual. The offerings and the 
prayers made to the ancestors are ultimately no more than the 
respect and service demanded in life by the elders from those 
younger than themselves. This perfect co-operation between 
the living and the dead, together with an implicit belief in the 
efficacy of prayer and sacrifice, completely dispels fear. The 
incomprehensible phenomena of nature, often ruthlessly and 
inconceivably destructive, inspire fear and apprehension ; 
there is the ever-present dread of an unexpected catastrophe 
interfering with their best laid plans. But even these fears 
may be partially set at rest by an appeal to the universal 
spirit, misrendered God, who may be constrained to benevo- 
lence. Such a conception as a fear of God is, I believe, 
completely alien to the primitive mind. If there is a fear of 
God, it comes, I submit, only when belief in religion as an 
integral factor in life has ceased to operate, when religion is 
divorced from reality, and becomes an ethical abstraction 
rather than a way of life.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. HW. Drinerc. 
19 Dryden Chambers, W.1. 


HOUSING SUBSIDIES 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sin,—The article by Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree in your 
last issue raises the question whether housing subsidies can 
now be discontinued or reduced without seriously inter- 
fering with the provision of working-class dwellings by local 
authorities. His conclusion appears to be that a_ local 
authority can build houses to let at a rental, including rates, 
of 9s.-10s. per week if the authority is prepared to shoulder 
incidental expenses of rent collection, &c., and is able to 
borrow on sixty-year loan at 4 per cent. Iam very doubtful 
whether authorities, especially the smaller ones, can even 
now arrange Joans for such a long period as sixty years at 


less than 4} per cent. But the more important point to 
which I desire to call attention is the omission of the question 
of repairs, for which Mr. Rowntree apparently makes no 
provision. The allowance usually recommended by a Govern- 
ment auditor is 30 per cent. of the rents to cover repairs, 
collection of rents, voids, fire insurance, &c., and of this 
30 per cent. probably nearly 25 per cent. would be required 
for repairs. 

The following calculation may be taken as typical for a 
non-parlour house to cost £350 inclusive of land, fencing and 
drainage, to be let at 6s. 6d. per week, or inclusive of rates 
at 8s. 6d. : 


s. d. 
Loan charges based on interest at 4} per cent. and 
sinking fund $ per cent., on £350, per week i. Gus 
Allowances to cover repairs, &¢., 30 per cent. on 
rent 6s. 6d... ar oe ee ee oo 2 0 
re 
Less rent .. = a ae es me - 6 6 
Deficiency to be met from subsidy or rates .. oa 228 


Mr. Rowntree at the conclusion of his article points out 
that an inclusive rental of 10s. is more than unskilled wage- 
earners can usually afford, and I have purposely taken the 
lower figure of 8s. 6d. in the above calculation. As the 
present tax subsidy of £7 10s. per annum works out at almost 
exactly 3s. per week, and with the rate subsidy of 1s. 6d. a 
week makes a total subsidy of 4s. 6d. or just double what 
is required, there is a strong case for reduction. If, however, 
the Government subsidy is entirely withdrawn, I am con- 
vinced the result would be disastrous and that local authori- 
ties, except in areas where they can obtain weekly rents of 
over 10s., will inevitably discontinue building houses. As a 
matter of economy it would surely be better policy for the 
Government to continue the subsidy at a reduced figure, 
and so to provide an inducement to local authorities to 
continue building rather than still further to reduce employ- 
ment in the building and kindred trades.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wellington, Somerset. J. Howarp Fox. 


INTERNATIONAL MORALITY 


[To the Editor of the SpecTAToR.] 
Sir,—Claudian may, perhaps, be permitted to comment on 
the present international situation : 

* at nunc, qui foedera rumpit, 
Ditatur ; qui servat, eget.” 
—(In Evrrop. IT, 213-4.) 
—I am, Sir, &c., SDMUND Casson. 
Haydock Lodge, Newton-le-Witlows, Lancashire. 


YEAR DRAWS TO THE “GOLDEN PRIME” 
[T'o the Editor of the Specraror.] 
S1r,—Before the year has quite run out, let me call your 
attention to a strange quality in its number: 1932 is a 
compound number standing between two primes, 1931 and 
1933. It must be rare for two prime numbers to occur with 
the least possible interval in the thousands: perhaps some 
mathematical reader can tell us when last, and when next, 
this will occur in the numbering of our vears.—-I am, Sir, &c., 
Kilve Court, Bridgwater. AGNES Fry. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHY 
[To the Editor of the Srpvcraror.| 
Sin, The meeting to commemorate the tercentenary of 
Spinoza was held under the auspices of the British Institute 
of Philosophy. May I, as President of the Institute, take this 
opportunity of saying that the Institute is anxious to increase 
considerably its present membership of 1400? Particulars of 
the quarterly review sent to members, and other services 
rendered in return for a subscription of one guinea, may be 
obtained from the British Institute of Philosophy, University 
Hall, 14 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1.—I am, Sir, &c., 
HierBert SAMUEL. 
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The Radio Review 


Tne Saturday night broadcast trials, ‘*‘ Consider your Verdict,” 
end next week. The series looked far better on paper 
than it proved to be in reality. According to the Radio 
Times the series “was almost wrecked as an idea by 
grandmotherly interference from outside the B.B.C.” But 
why take such ‘ grandmotherly interference * so seriously ? 
As a public service of entertainment, the B.B.C. can 
hardly hope to fail to offend. somebody; and it should 
surely remember. that a compromise is just as much an 
offence to some people as outspokenness is to others... With 
ten years of consolidated effort behind it, the B.B.C. ought 
not to be in a position where timorousness still dictates the 
tone of its controversial talks. And yet, despite the recent 
admission into its programmes of political talks and debates, 
there has not been much essential improvement : the debates 
are unadventurous and the talks on the whole grey-blooded. 
* * * * 

Radio drama still continues to draw the majority of its 
more important contributions from adaptations of novels 
and stage plays. These adaptations are often ingenious— 
but they remain adaptations, unsatisfactory to anyone who 
has read (or seen) the original and unsatisfactory, as a rule, 
from the radiogenic point of view. 
wireless fails to attract authors of repute. They insist that 
despite the possibility of an audience of millicns, it is not 
really worth their while. And financially, of course, they 
are quite right. An adaptation of Mr. Galsworthy’s The 
Forest, which was first broadcast in 1931, is to be heard again 
next week. The Forest, with its motive of the commercial 
exploitation of the explorer and its clear, explanatory dialogue, 
will prove a welcome exception to my general criticism—so 
long as Effects are not allowed to run away with themselves in 
the African jungle scenes, 

* * * * 

For the disadvantage of Effects, in any form of radio drama, 
is that they have been so fully publicized that it is now impos- 
sible to listen to any play in which they are at all liberally 
employed without becoming uneasily aware of the drums, 
whistles, baths of water, sheets of iron and other paraphernalia 
which are used to produce them. This is quite detrimental 
to the illusion they are meant to create. Nor does it mend 
matters to argue that the fault is due rather to the listener’s 
curiosity than to any shortcomings in the Effects Department. 
We know that the latter can now produce any atmosphere in 
reason or fantasy ; but has not the time come to economize— 
to consider the possibilities of fewer and more significant 
effects ? A parallel might be drawn with the art of the talking 
film, which at first overwhelmed the primary appeal to the eye 
with a spate of dialogue, until the more wideawake producers 
realized that their preoccupation with sound for its own sake 
was actually damaging the art of cinema. Ingenuity of pro- 
duction must never be allowed to oust real dramatic emotion. 

% =: * * 

The Elgar Festival closes next week, with a Symphony 
Concert (devoted to The Kingdom) on Wednesday, and a 
performance of Falstaff on Sunday. We have heard all the 
major orchestral works, chamber-music, part-songs, the organ 
sonata, and one of the oratorios—and some of us still remain 
unconvinced. Nevertheless, the Festival was a noble gesture 
on the part of the B.B.C., and deserving of praise. Other 
music not to be missed next week includes the Sheffield Musical 
Union's performance (under Sir Henry Coward) of Messiah ; 
and the Londen Symphony Orchestra (under Sir Hamilton 
Harty) in performances of Sibelius’ Fifth Symphony and 
Brahms’ First Symphony on Monday. 

* * * * 
Trems to Warcnu For. 

Sunday: Werbert Heyner and_ the 
Strings (Daventry National, 4.15) ; 
Adrian Boult (London Regional, 9.5). 

Monday : John Ireland — Sonata recital (Daventry National, 
3.0); Sir Hamilton Harty—Symphony Concert (London 
Regional, 8.15); Mr. David Low—**To an Unnamed Listener” 
(Daventry National, 9.20). 

Tuesday : Manchester Tuesday Midday Society’s Concert 
(London Regional, 1.15); The Forest (Daventry National, 
9.20 and on Friday, London Regional, 8.0), 


English Ensemble 
Orchestral Concert— 


Play-writing for the 


caetieee  e, 

Wednesday : Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra (Davent 
National, 3.30), B.B.C. Symphony Concert—The Kingdom 
(Daventry National, 8.15). 
_ Thursday : Messiah, Part TI (London Regional, 9.5) 
Vernon Bartlett—from Budapest (Daventry National, 9.20), 

Friday : Mr. E. L. Woodward—* France ” (Daventry 
National, 7.30); Unemployment Discussion—Mr. Harold 
Macmillan, M.P., and Mr. James Maxton, M.P. 
National, 9.20). 
_ Saturday : Chamber Music (London Regional, 8.0); “ Con. 
sider Your Verdict ” (Daventry National, 9.20). 


C. Henry Warren, 


cee 39 T 
The “Spectator”? Crossword No. 11 
By XANTHIPPE, 

[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
correct solution of this week's cross-word puzzle to be opened, 
Envelopes should be marked ‘* Cross-word Puzzle,” and should 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name of the winner 
will be published in our next issue.] 
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This is coming to you, we 
hope (two words). 

This outwork is often itself 
able. 


. A kind of bridge. 
. Money that makes a corner 


in France. 

To do this was a capital 
offence in Titipu. 

Might be Irish or after the 
ship. 

Pardon. 

A Frenchwoman is made 
before this river, if I am in it. 
The sailor obtains the marks, 
evidently. 


. A molluse in front of a 


couch is cantankerous. 


. No way to go about in this 


weather. . 


. Tragic beheaded back, ends 


in smoke. 

The beastly part of rebellion, 
Changing policy. 

Pail sat (anag.). 

It may be glaring, but it 
lightens our daily task (two 
words), 


DOWN 


Baron  Corvo 
wrote of the Seventh. 

A Spanish frontier town 
which suggests that I move 
rapidly. 


. Altogether. 
. A horse sheep ? 


No, it’s a 
word often found in these 
clues, 


made the most notorious 


one, 


7. In‘ The Way ofthe World.” 
8. What not to do in obtain- 


in 


i hs 
9. Ned, Ned, I ply net (anag.). 
15. Muddled panes for a shaky 


tree. 
16. In India. 


20. Toa Tory, “liar, cad * is the 


obvious anagram. 


21. Epithet for the beginning of 
15. 


22. The 


standard excellence. 


23. This 26 reclines fourfold in 


Trafalgar Square. 
27. A record, for example. 
28. Wearer of the fylfot. 
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The Modern Home 


“This Foreign Stuff” 


How often does one hear it urged-against modern architecture 
that it is German or, still more horrible thought, Russian— 
at any rate, it is un-English ! ‘* Are we to disregard the price- 
less heritage of English domestic architecture ? Nowhere in 
the world can you find the equal of the English country 
house.... °° and so on, con forza. Ignoring for the moment 
the fact that no one is in the position or the mood to build 
country houses at the present time (and that if he were, he 
would find an unrivalled selection already built for him 
offered for sale at tragically low prices), we may examine this 
nationalistic objection and see what it is worth. 

One hears many hard things said against wireless ; but I 
have yet to hear its suppression urged on the ground that it 
was invented mainly by an Italian. And is the motor-car to 
be the more despised on account of the debt it owes to 
Germany ? In most things we seem content to adopt grate- 
fully whatever promises to add to the comfort or safety of 
living, irrespective of the country that first produces it- 
Why, then, this sudden concern for the purity of our archi- 
tecture ? It is, I suggest, beeause of the mysterious element 
of art * which is held to enter into it. The art of a country 
is in some ways like the honour of a woman—something that 
must-be preserved inviolate at all costs. This is not to say, 
so far as architecture is concerned, that shops and banks must 
not be erected in the debased image of a Greek temple : that 
practice has been sanctified by time—just as the heroines of 
Wycherley and Congreve fail to shock certain people who are 
appalled at the goings-on in the modern novel. We might 
borrow freely from abroad in the Renaissance (and, indeed, 
are not such adaptations now thoroughly English by natural- 
ization ?) But we must on no account turn our eyes across 
the Channel at the present time. 

What nonsense it. all is! The needs of the average German 
or Frenchman in his house are almost identical with those of 
the average Englishman ; the climates are more or less the 
same ; the habits of the three nations do not differ to any 
material extent. If the foreigner has succeeded in building a 
more satisfactory house, we are surely wrong in allowing a 
foolish national pride to prevent us learning from him. Yet 
even this pride may have its salve if it must. Many of the 
Continental modernists find the origins of the modern move- 
ment in the work of one Macintosh, a Scotsman. But, of 
course, a modern house has now come to look foreign in the 
eyes of most English people. There is no way of getting past 
that unless, indeed, we are to swallow our pride and build 
such houses until they come to look English. 

Only those who have discussed the subject with Frenchmen, 
Germans and Dutchmen can have any idea of the low esteem 
in which contemporary English architecture is held on the 
Continent. When Stuttgart was building the village of 
Weissendorf she invited architects of various nationalities—- 
French, Dutch, Swiss and others—each to design a model. 
No Englishman was invited. And yet we persist in our 
attitude of : ** Look—everybody’s out of step but our Willie.” 

I would not have it thought that, in my estimation, the 
mere weight of foreign thought constitutes any real reason 
for change. We have differed from other nations before now, 
and, in the end, been proved right. But the views of such a 
majority do surely warrant our careful examination they 
are not to be brushed aside as absurd and extreme and un- 
English. The last fifty years have brought two entirely new 
factors into the problems of domestic architecture ; the pre- 
ceding fifty brought many more. Few of these have yet re- 
ceived proper consideration in this country ; the more recent 
two have hardly been considered at all. These are, first, 
the urgent need for more sunlight in our houses ; and, secondly, 
the possibilities of obtaining not only this, but other advan- 
tages, and at the same time making considerable economies 
in building, held out to us by the use of ferro-conerete. 

Thanks to the medical profession, the Press and certain 
societies, we are all perfectly familiar with the beneficent 

effects of sunlight. We know how it has been ignored in the 


past ;- we know the ills that have resulted from this neglect ; 
we know what can be done to stamp them out. In spite of this, 
the neo-Georgian architect allows no more window-space in 
his houses than did his Georgian predecessor a hundred and 
fifty years ago—on the whole, I should say that he allows 
considerably less. Art must be served whole-heartedly ; and 
a few unhealthy lives are a small price to pay for a thoroughly 
artistic elevation. Let Hygeia be content with our fulsome 
lip-service and a few small bribes in the way of open-air schools 
and sanatoria. If she is very simple she may even be im- 
pressed by certain ef our rebuilt slums which provide.generous 
balconies—thereby cutting otf most of the light and all the sun 
from the rooms below. 

We may, as a nation, be apathetic on the subject of window- 
space, but let concrete be mentioned and there is immediate 
evidence of antagonism. Many people appear to-find the word 
definitely unpleasant, and even menacing. Their reasoning, 
so far as I am able to fathom it, runs something like this: 
Concrete—abstract ; material—spiritual. Therefore concrete 
is synonymous with Mammon—and if further proof were 
needed, is not concrete used extensively in Russia? That 
which we wish to destroy we first allow to make us mad, or at 
least irrational ; and so the opponents of conerete are continu- 
ally making unbalanced statements against it. Concrete 
cracks ; concrete is not sound-proof; concrete “* sweats.” 
Better still, since it is less easily disproved, concrete is inartistic 
—in fect it is anathema. Why should we desert honest 
English brick for such evil stuff ? 

It is enough for the moment to dismiss the practical 
objections to concrete as definitely misleading. All building 
materials have their disadvantages, which have to be overcome 
or counteracted by experience. I know of no defect in ferro- 
concrete which has not been remedied. On the credit side 
must be allowed that, properly used, this method of 
construction is more economical. This is so not only where 
repetition work is possible: the saving is as true, though 
obviously not so great, where one house is being built as in 
larger schemes. Second comes the greater freedom which 
concrete allows. Windows can be as many and as large as 
considerations of health demand, and they can be placed 
exactly where they are wanted. Such freedom can only be 
obtained in houses of brick and stone at great expense and by 
the exercise of various constructional subterfuges. I have in 
mind the nursery of a certain concrete house. ‘Three of its six 
walls are principally of glass. As though that were not 
enough, french windows open on to a generous stretch of flat 
roof, some of it sheltered beneath a concrete hood, most of it 
Surely most of our children— and especially 
those who live in towns—would be better for such sur- 
roundings. Lastly, a concrete house, being virtually a 
monobloc, is free from those cracks and crevices which baflle 
even the most powerful vacuum-cleaner. It can be kept 
really clean. And it is fireproof. 

We are left with the objections that such a house is in- 
artistic and un-English and that it does not accord with our 
existing buildings. Spectacles can hardly be said to accord 
with the existing human face ; but the man whose eyesight 
isin danger does not allow that to prevent him buying and 
wearing a pair. Presently, use makes his friends cease to 
notice them. Finally —he begins to look odd without them. 
In the same way, houses whose shapes have been dictated by 
sound common sense will soon cease to worry us. Our English 
heritage of architecture is not so pure (nor so unsmirched by the 
loathsome activities of the speculative builder) that it cannot 
bear a further admixture of variety. If we cannot bear to 
forget about art for a little though we seem content to ignore 
it happily enough in most departments of life -can we not 
allow the foreigner the possession of an artistic conscience ? 
It is just conceivable that what pleases him may prove to have 
some slight artistic merit after all, 


“ 


open to the sky. 


G. M. Boumrurey, 
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The Diminution of Poverty 


By R. C. 


PuTtinG on one side temporary conditions due to a world- 
crisis which for the moment obscures normality, where do we 
stand regarding poverty to-day compared with forty years 
ago? That is the question to which these volumes* supply— 
for East and South-East London—the most authoritative 
answer to be had. The materials for it were collected from 
about 12,000 working-class families during a period between 
mid-1928 and mid-1930. 


Charles Booth, in his Life and Labour of the People in 
London (to which the New Survey provides the modern coun- 
terpart) drew the poverty line at 18s. to 21s. for an ordinary 
sized family. He showed that in his day over thirty per cent. 
of East Londoners fell within it. About a decade later, in 
1902, Mr. Seebohm Rowntree, in his famous investigation of 
York, placed his poverty line only a little higher, and found 
that it marked off nearly thirty per cent. of the inhabitants of 
that city. Sir H. Llewellyn Smith and Professor A. L. 
Bowley, who share the main responsibility for to-day’s equiva- 
lent calculations, fix their line very much higher indeed—at 
43s. (or a wage of 41s. 7d. net after deduction for compulsory 
insurance). But the proportion of the population below it, 
instead of being thirty per cent. is about ten per cent. The 
total of “* poor ” (in this sense) throughout East and South- 
East London, instead of being betwen 700,000 and 800,000— 
us it would have been had the Booth ratio continued—is 
about 250,000. ‘This is indeed ** an immense reduction.” 


So far, so good ; though a quarter of a million poor, con- 
sidered as an aggregate, must still give us pause. But another 
point on the side of optimism needs stating. The fact that the 
New Survey's line-figure, 41s. 7d., is roughly double Charles 
Booth’s, is not merely or mainly a matter of currency depre- 
ciation. It is that the authors have raised it to conform to 
the higher standard which people now expect. Here, I think, 
they are quite right ; for poverty, like ** necessaries,” has a 
relative besides an absolute meaning. In North-Eastern 
Europe women largely go barefoot, as they did in Scotland in 
Jeanie Deans’s day. It would be physically possible for Lon- 
doners to do so ; yet to-day shoes would rightly be held a 
* necessary ” for a Londoner. This example may serve to 
illustrate the process of tacitly rising standards which goes on 
all the time in civilized countries. Being ‘“ poor” to-day 
means something much less severe on the average than it 
meant forty years ago ; as it then did in comparison with a 
hundred years ago, or as a hundred years ago it did in com- 
parison with the abysmal poverty of the Middle Ages, depicted 
ina contemporary record like Platter’s Lebensbeschreibung. 


When we pass from the amount of poverty to its character, 
the Survey brings out some broad changes. In Booth’s day 
it was more a question of low wage-rates ; in 1928-30, even 
before the world-crisis and in the relatively prosperous London 
area, it had become rather a question of unemployment. 
* Sweating,” in Booth’s sense, has almost ceased to exist— 
extirpated by the Trade Boards Acts. The proportion of 
poverty cases due to unemployment or short time varied a 
yreat deal locally as between different boroughs ; but it is 
not easy to judge how far unemployment, as distinct from 
casual employment, followed in the steps of the latter and 
affected the same classes of workers. Despite all talk of 
decasualization, the docks, main railway goods yards, and 





*The New Survey of London Life and Labour. Vol. IIT. Condi- 
tions in the Eastern Area. Vol. IV. Eastern Area Maps. 
(P.8. King and Son, Ltd. 17s, 6d. each.) 


Ix. ENsor. 
central markets are found, as we shall see, in ominous colloca- 
tion with the worst areas of poverty. 

The blackest corner of the picture is housing. “ In spite of 
all the efforts hitherto made,” says Sir H. Llewellyn Smith, 
“the housing problem—and especially the problem of slum 
clearance and re-conditioning—is still the dominant social 
question of London.” Elsewhere he admirably observes that 
overcrowding in itself “is as truly a form of poverty in its 
broadest significance as deficiency of means to procure food 
and clothing,” and one “ of the most socially harmful kind.” 
The last year’s Census showed that between 1921 and 1931 
the percentage of population living in overcrowded conditions 
(7.e., more than three to a room) had actually increased from 
2.8 to 3.4 in the Eastern survey area, 

Every reader of Charles Booth will remember his “ Poverty 
Maps.” By differences of colouring, street by street, they 
showed with extreme vividness the distribution of poverty 
locally over London. The second of the volumes before us 
contains similar maps, and it is interesting to compare them 
with Booth’s. Thouzh particular slums have been cleared 
away, and there are wide evidences of general improvement, 
one is struck by the fact that the main groupings of poverty 
remain almost exactly where they were. This is made still 
more impressive by the addition of a map which Booth did 
not anticipate—an Overcrowding Map based on the 1931 
Census. What they show in combination is that, broadly 
speaking, poverty and overcrowding go together, and that the 
main blocks of both are all to be found fringing the main 
sources of casual employment—docks, railway goods yards, 
central markets. It does not seem to be a question of nearness 
to London’s centre as such. One of the very worst over- 
crowded areas is the southern part of West Ham—beyond 
hearing of Bow bells, but surrounding the Victoria and Albert 
Docks. Stratford Market tells a similar tale. Every dock, 
every market, every big railway centre, has a sinister area of 
this sort attached to it on the maps. 

Is it not, after all, very intelligible ? Casual employment 
not only means poverty, but it means that the worker, who 
wants a job, must “ stand by ” at all hours, and for that pur- 
pose must “live near his work.” Tell the casual docker or 
market porter or coal shoveller that he should live at Becon- 
tree! He will laugh at you. He knows that he cannot afford 
to have a single street more than may be avoided between 
him and the foreman who may send for him. Until housing 
reformers get hold of this end of the stick, and stop confining 
themselves to symptoms while ignoring causes, there will 
always be overcrowding. 

What we have here are in some ways the most important 
volumes of the New Survey. They have been handled by 
Sir H. Llewellyn Smith and Professor Bowley with magni- 
ficent skill on the statistical and analytical side. Where 
they fall somewhat short of Charles Booth is on the 
literary side. I do not mean that they are carelessly 
written ; far from it; but Booth had a charm which 

they have not. There is, notwithstanding, a good deal 
of human interest for the ordinary reader in Vol. III. 
Chapters on the homeless poor (estimated at between 20,000 
and 25,000 in the County of London), on street-traders (about 
30,000), and on the hop-pickers (still over 50,000), provide many 
a picture of life and character that may stick in the memory. 
It is a curious reflection that the most picturesque occupa- 
tions in London are often those whose continuance it is 
hardest to justify from the standpoint either of public good 
or of private advantage. 
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Eatly Lives of Milton 


The Early Lives of Milton. Edited by Helen Darbishire. 
(Constable, 18s.) 

{'qERE is perhaps no man who has sustained more biographizing 
than Milton. It began within a few years of his death and 
continues even unto this present, at a fluctuating rate of 
about one biography every other year. The more the 
hetter, since fresh discoveries and theories about his work 
and his life are being made all the time. Some are intelligent 
discoveries and theories, others foolish ones. But, behind 
them all, the groundwork of the biographical material is 
in the four first lives written by his contemporaries— 
Aubrey’s ; the anonymous “ Earliest Life,” used by Anthony 
Wood ; Wood’s own, in the Fasti Oxonienses ; and that by 
Edward Phillips, Milton’s elder nephew. By the publication 
for the first time of these four lives in one volume, together 
with John Toland’s (1698), which was based mainly, and 
without much acknowledgement, on Edward Phillips's, and 
with Jonathan Richardson’s charming biography of 1734 
(compiled largely from the personal reminiscences of Milton’s 
friends), Miss Helen Darbishire has rendered yet another 
considerable service to Milton scholarship. She has added 
to it by her able and discriminating introduction, written 
with the scholarly fullness and exactitude one is used to 
from her, in which she discusses the comparative values 
and the interdependence of the first five lives, and gives 
pretty convincing proof of her extremely interesting discovery 
that the hitherto unassigned ‘ Earliest Life,’ found among 
Wood’s manuscripts forty years ago, and extensively para- 
phrased (with the necessary Royalist alterations) by him in 
his own biography, is by John Phillips, Milton’s younger 
nephew. Miss Darbishire’s evidence for this is mainly 
calligraphical, and partly orthographical, and certainly a 
comparison of the facsimiles of handwriting reproduced 
here is very persuasive. That is to say, it looks very much 
as if the same hand had written John Phillips’s signed 
dedication to his Satyr Against Hypocrites, transcribed from 
dictation two of Milton’s sonnets, and written the ‘ Earliest 
Life.’ It seems odd that no one thought of this before, but 
then, as Miss Darbishire says, John Phillips has always been 
in disgrace, from Anthony Wood's sour strictures onwards. 
Miss Darbishire takes a new and a kinder view of his relations 
with his uncle, and supposes a good deal of sympathy between 
them. After all, though young John drolled rudely (and, 
alas, very coarsely) on the Presbyterian preachers, the elder 
John loved not these pious predicants either; and as for 
coarse invective, Milton could take a hand at that game too, 
It is harder to believe that John Phillips’s Wit and Drollery 
miscellany found favour in his uncle’s eyes; but possibly 
no one told him of it. Much can be written behind the 
back of a blind uncle. 

As for Toland’s biography, perhaps the best known of 
all, it is largely a paraphrase of Edward Phillips’s ; with 
reprehensibly bare-faced literary dishonesty, Toland makes 
no allusion to this, merely mentioning that he had ** perused 
the papers of one of his nephews * and talked with the other. 

It is odd how seldom any of these early lives have been 
reprinted since the eighteenth century. Aubrey’s and 
Wood's are to be found, of course, with their authors’ other 
biographies. Miss Darbishire has, by the way, rendered 
another service both to Aubrey and to Milton by printing 
Aubrey’s notes for the first time exactly as they were written, 
instead of as tidied up by Clarke; and one is glad to find 
that Aubrey never called Milton “ sour,” as it has always 
been misread and printed hitherto, but only “ severe.” The 
time seems due for a fresh and more exact transcription of 
this most engaging but most untidy of anecdotists. Toland’s 
biography found recently an American professor to give 
it an edition together with Elijah Fenton’s of 1725 ; Edward 
Phillips’s has not been reprinted for a century ; John Phillips 
(assuming his authorship of the ‘‘ Earliest Life ’’) was printed 
separately in 1903, his only appearance until now. But 
so many new lives of Milton have always been written that 
the old ones, used and incorporated by all of them, have 
seldom been republished. Here they are, in attractive and 
scholarly form, enlivened by their editor's affectionate and 
scholarly erudition. Miss Darbishire has arrived independ- 
ently at the 1642 date (instead of the hitherto accepted 


1643) for the first marriage; her grounds are the same as 
those of Mr. R. A. Wright (set forth in two recent interesting 
articles in the Modern Language Review) and of the late J. 5S. 
Smart. There, again, how odd that scholarship, always 
so hot on Milton’s trail, should have waited until now to make 
such a probable inference in the teeth of an improbable 
tradition, a tradition apparently started by a misunderstanding 
by Toland of Edward Phillips’s vague narrative, and a tradition 
more damaging to Milton (in view of the Divorce tract of 
1643) than any other tale of this injured poet’s habits. This 
book is, altogether, one of the most interesting and scholarly 
volumes published this year, Rose MAcAvLay. 


Marshal Joffre as Historian 


The Memoirs of Marshal Joffre. Translated by Col. T. Bentley 
Mott and Lt.-Col. S. J. Lowe. Two Volumes. (Geoffrey Bles. 
18s. each) 

THE publication of Marshal Joffre’s Memoirs in this country 

has been long delayed, and it may be that interest in the day- 

to-day military details of the conduct of the French Army is 
not to-day so general as it was ten years ago. Nor, it must be 
admitted, was the late Marshal a particularly interesting 
writer. All the same, these two big volumes will constitute 
one of the essential documents of the War on the western 
front, though, as a matter of fact, the most interesting part of 
the Memoirs is concerned with the preparations for the War. 
during the period from July, 1911, when Joffre was appointed 

Chief of the General Staff, to July, 1914. Marshal Joffre 

makes it perfectly clear that he inherited the now notorious 

Plan Dix-sept—which many authorities consider to have been 

responsible for the shattering of the French armies in the 

initial battle of the Frontiers—from his predecessors. He 
also makes it clear, however, that the original plan was not 
for an offensive operation at all. It contemplated a prudent 
deployment of the French forces behind the fortress barriers, 
there to await the German assault in entrenched positions. 
About the time, however, of Marshal Joffre’s appointment to 
the supreme command, a new school of military thought 
began to appear in the French Army. Defensive tactics, it 
was now held, were but an expression of an inferiority complex 
inherited from 1870. What was needed was a bold policy of 
immediate offensive. This doctrine, which was nicknamed 

“the mysticism of the offensive,” was backed by all the more 

brilliant of the younger French officers. It carried the day, 

and Marshal Joffre entirely recast Plan Dix-sept, trans- 
forming it into a scheme for an assault @ outrance upon 
what proved to be the German centre, about Paliseul-Tintigny. 

We all know the tragic consequences of this decision. The 
flower of the French professional army was flung at the ad- 
vancing Germans. It fell back shattered. It turned out that 
the modern technique of warfare, based on the machine gun, 
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the rapid-fire rifle and the field gun, placed an enormous 
premium on the tactical defensive. (This lesson, first demon- 
strated by the battle of the Frontiers, was confirmed again 
and again throughout the War.) It had also been part of the 
theory of the pre-War French Staff that reserve formations 
would be of little use in modern warfare, and that the decision 
would rest with the highly trained troops. This view led to 
x disastrous underestimation of the number of effectives 
which the German Command could bring to bear, since 
German Reserve Corps were not counted. In the event, the 
German Reserve Corps were used from the first with great 
effect. Thus the French found themselves unexpectedly 
and disastrously outn imbered. 

It is rather remarkable that, in view of the cruel lesson 
of events, Marshal Joffre never altered his opinions in the 
Jeast. For example, writing after the War, he still pours 
derision on the theories of his military predecessors, who had 
inculeated the doctrine of ‘ the impregnability of an army’s 
front.” For these men, he writes, success had to be sought 
* through an envelopment obtained by the extensions of the 
front.’ These views were, it is true, decisively defeated by 
General Joffre and his *“ school of the offensive ” before the 
War. But war has an unpleasant habit of upsetting such 
dialectical victories. For surely the ‘ impregnability of the 
front *’ was a principle demonstrated again and again. While 
every High Command, after slaughtering hundreds of thous- 
ands of men in frontal attacks, was in the end obliged to seek 
success “through an envelopment obtained through an 
extension of the front.” All this, however, evidently made 
very little impression upon the mind of General Joffre. 

It would be grossly unfair to the Marshal, however, to 
forget that he was at the head of the French Armies when 
they achieved the ever-amazing victory of the Marne. Marshal 
Joffre retells the story of that great victory very briefly, and 
certainly very modestly. The final impression left upon the 
reader’s mind is that the decisive factor in this, one of the 
great recoveries in history, was the amazing power of adapta- 
bility—a supreme capacity for redeeming past mistakes, a 
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HUGH WALPOLE 
glowingly recommends two 
Harrap books for Christmas gifts 


Arthur Rackham’s 


Fairy Tales by Andersen 


(Cloth, 15/- net. Leather, 25/- net.) 


“* The best picture-book of the year ? I give the prize 
without hesitation to Rackham’s Hans Andersen. He 
has risen nobly to his subject.”—-HuGH WALPOLE in 
Observer. 


© The publishers wish to point out that while this has 
been acclaimed as “‘ the best of all the children’s books 
this year’? (Hume Gregory in the “ Observer’’ of 
December 4), the primary appeal of its magnificent 
tllustrations and graceful format 1s to the discriminating 
adult and the collector of finely printed books. 


Penny Plain 
Twopence Coloured 


A History of the Juvenile Drama 


By A. E. Witson. Foreword by C. B. COCHRAN, 
Illustrations in Colour and Black-and-White. 21/- net. 


** As one turns over the pages one’s childhood comes 
rushing up again. I owe so deep a debt to Mr. Wilson 
who has written this book, and to Messrs. Harrap who 
have delightfully published it, that I can never hope to 
repay either of them. The most I can hope to do is 
to say that it is a grand book to give for Christmas.”’ 
—HUGH WALPOLE in Spectator. 


Prespectuses from Harrap, 39 Parker Street, London, W.C.2. 
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lightning capacity for changes of front—which the French 
nation has always possessed. 

The initial dispositions of the French Staff, its military 
doctrine, the conduct of the Commanders of Corps andq 
Armies, all seem to have been about as bad as they could 
have been. But within a month vast changes had been made, 
By September 6th two Army Commanders, nine Corps Com. 
manders (out of a total of twenty-one), thirty-three Infantry 
Division Commanders, one Cavalry Corps Commander and 
Five Cavalry Division Commanders (out of a total of ten) 
had been removed from their commands. Moreover, the 
initial mistake of the strong right and the hopelessly inade. 
quate left had been remedied, and the victory of the Marne 
made possible by a wholesale transfer of troops from right to 
left, so that a sixth army appeared upon von Kluck’s flank, 
One has only to compare this ruthless celerity of reorganization 
with the stolid methods which prevailed in the British and 
German Commands to realize one factor at least in the victory 
of the Marne. 


The Navy of To-morrow 


Imperial Defence and Capture at Sea in War. By Admiral Sir 
H. W. Richmond. (Hutchinson. 10s. 6d.) 

Tuts book brings the subject of Imperial Defence into line 
with all the new and multiform experience of the Great 
War, surveyed from the unique standpoint of a distinguished 
naval historian who served during the War as a captain 
in the Grand Fleet and on the Naval Staff and flew his flag 
subsequently as a commander-in-chief. 

The book is composed of a series of lectures, one on Imperial 
Defence and the other on Capture at Sea—its unity rather 
marred by the presentation of two such weighty subjects 
under a single binding. 

The first part covers the whole gamut of Imperial Defence 
and embodies all the writer’s experience of modern weapons 
and the late War. The matter is new, but the doctrine 
is on the whole distinctly conservative, and Admiral 
Richmond, though differing from Mahan in his manner 
of approach, is not so different in his conclusions. The 
whole sphere of Imperial Defence is closely analysed along 
lines of accepted principles with a bass note of history 
sounding behind. Different portions of the Empire may 
have differing policies, but Admiral Richmond finds a sovereign 
principle of common policy in the vital importance to all 
of Imperial communications and of a certain degree of local 
defence. A wealth of history is brought to support the 
conclusion that the true defence of the Dominions lies 
primarily in dealing with the enemy's fighting forces at sea. 

A distinctive aspect of the book is its careful evaluation 
of the place of the different arms—of land, sea and air— 
in the frame of Imperial Defence. Mahan’s main theme 
was the power of the sea; Corbett wrote of the co-operative 
power of the army and navy (so terribly flouted at Gallipoli), 
but into both these themes has crept, or rather flown, the 
disruptive element of the air and Admiral Richmond supplies 
a very interesting and striking analysis of its capacities and 
limitations. He has no desire to make our flesh creep and 
is not inclined to regard its influence as revolutionary. Air 
warfare proper is limited to distances of about 600 miles 
and its status as a separate service is based on the con- 
ception of reprisal on civilians. This is its hall- (or should it 
be hell-) mark and Admiral Richmond is perhaps inclined 
to underestimate its power in this sphere. He considers 
the air service should be, not a separate arm of the State, 
but an auxiliary arm of the existing services. 

Admiral Richmond has a long chapter on Great Britain's 
vulnerable point—her trade at sea—and gives a careful 
analysis of it. The roads of Empire must be open and these 
roads are by the sea. The defence of that trade lies chiefly 
with the Navy and to defend it we require a considerable 
naval force composed of vessels surface, sub-surface and 
super-surface—in other words, of ships, submarines and 
aircraft. Admiral Richmond knows Whitehall and does 
not favour a single Ministry of Defence, for no single Minister, 
he thinks, could cope with its multifarious problems, and 
he prefers to look for co-ordination to the Committee of 
Imperial Defence. 
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THREE INTELLIGENCE 
TESTS 
From The Week-End Problems Book 


— 
—_— 





Atrain is controlled by an engine-driver, a fire- 

man and a guard, whose names are Brown, 

ones and Robinson, not respectively. 

On the train are three passengers: Mr. Jones, 
. Robinson and Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Robinson lives at Leeds. 

The guard lives half-way between Leeds and 

London. ; 

Mr. Jones’ income is £400. 2s. 1d. per annum. 

The guard earns in a year exactly one-third of 

the income of his nearest neighbour who is a 


nger. re 
a ceeed’s namesake lives in London. 
Brown beat the fireman at billiards. 


What is the name of the engine-driver ? 





Smith says his maid is unintelligent. He over- 
heard this dialogue on the ’phone : 

Voice: Is Mr. Smith there ? 

Maid; I think so, Sir. What name, please ? 
Voice : Clew. 

Maid : I beg pardon, Sir ? 

Voice : Clew. C for Crocodile, L for Lion, E for 
Elephant— 

Maid : E for what, Sir ? 

Voice: E for Elephant, W for Walrus. C,L,E, W, 
Clew. 

Maid: Thank you, Sir. I’ll see if Mr. Smith is in, 


Why does Smith criticise his maid ? 





“Two boys took up their station near the clock- 
tower to find out which could hold his breath the 
longer. Neither of them won ; for the first boy 
held his breath from the first stroke of 12 to the 
sixth, and the other from the sixth stroke to the 
twelfth.” 

Some say this is an absurd statement, because 
you cannot count clock strokes while holding 

ur breath ; some, because the clock was pro- 

bly late. 


Do you think the statement absurd ? and, if so, why ? 
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A sequel to The Week-End Book 
(of which more than 120,000copies 
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g Time Tests of Intelligence ¥ The 
Caliban Problems — inferential, 
mathematical, cryptographic, etc. 
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WHO KILLED POPOFF? 
From The Week-End Problems Book 


mo 
—_— 





Popoff was murdered in the train between Bad- 
minster and Clew. 

The train left Badminster at 10 a.m., arrived 
Clew 10.55 a.m., left Clew 11 a.m., and reached 
Drayton 11.20a.m,. 

It is 40 miles from Badminster to Clew ; 10 from 
Clew to Drayton, and the line is a perfectly 
straight one. Hopkins and Watt are implicated. 
Hopkins lives at Alehouse, 50 miles (in a straight 
line) from Badminster and 32 (in a straight line) 
from Drayton. (There is also a direct road from 
Alehouse to Clew.) He left Alehouse on his 
bicycle at 5.10 a.m. and returned at 2 p.m. 
Watt lives at Clew. His car was in the garage 
until 8.10 a.m. at least. At 9.40 a.m. Watt was 
seen outside the garage in the car, which was 
back in the garage for good by 11.35 a.m. 
Watt left the train at Drayton and was seen in 
Clew at 12.30 p.m. 

The maximum speed of the car is 60 m.p.h. ; of 
the bicycle 10 m.p.h. Hopkins cannot drive a cary 


Who killed Popoff ? 


BLACK 








WHITE 


White to play and mate in 2 
(From The Week-End Problems Book) 


NONESUCH 








THE WEEK-END BOOK 


“The well-known and well-loved Week-End Book . . . a library of anthologies rather than an anthology ”—New Statesman. 
You have heard about it, talked about it—but have you got a copy? Over 120,000 copies have been sold. 6s. and 8s. 6d. 





MR. TOOTLEOO: PARTS | & [1 


A new edition in one volume at 3s. 6d. of both famous Tootleoo Tales by Bernard and Elinor Darwin. These Tales, published 
originally at 6s. each, are now out of print. “Like Carroll’s Alice, a friend for all time ”—Country Life. 





BLAKE’S WRITINGS 


Complete in one volume, edited by G. L. Keynes. 1200 pages, 
buckram gilt, 12s. 6d. “And you get it for the price of one bottle 
of bad whisky! The fact is better than a peroration.”—Professor 


George Sampson in The Observer. 


DONNE’S POEMS AND 


Selected Prose. Edited by John Hayward. 800 pages, 8s. 6d. 


WAZLITT’S Essa) D 


Selected by G. L. Keynes. 800 pages, buckram gilt, 8s. 6d. 
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In the second part of the book, Admiral Richmond deals 
lucidly and powerfully with the question of Capture at Sea 
and makes a seathing attack on the doctrine that all sea 
trade should be immune from capture. Supplies of war 
are an integral aspect of war and the stoppage of supplies 
of war has ever been and always must be an essential operation 
of war. The term blockade is terribly misused by our 
publicists. The so-called blockade of 1914-18 was not a 
blockade at all. It was a new and complicated system of 
intercepting supplies of war—directed largely by the Foreign 
Office. The United States objected strongly, not to the 
blockade, but to the fact that it wasn’t a blockade. 

It may be hoped that some of the ardent enthusiasts for 
peace will study Admiral Richmond’s book. Their weakness 
is that they know so little of the processes of the malady 
they so earnestly desire to cure. Admiral Richmond’s book 
will help them. They must read it carefully, for his sentences 
flow like. the Amazon, and he who reads it carelessly 
way overlook the cargoes of thought that they carry. 

‘ A. C. Dewar. 


What Young China Learns 


Nationalism and Education in Modern China. By Cyrus H. 
Peake. (Oxford University Press. 19s.) 
In this timely monograph the lecturer in Chinese at Columbia 
University makes a valuable contribution to the study of 
modern China. This is not a book for the many, but it provides 
the historian with an indispensable document and the serious 
student of Chinese nationalism with an account of one of the 
most significant of its manifestations. Mr. Peake has examined 
a mass of documents, covering the last seventy years, from 
Memorials to the Throne on educational reform prompted by 
the disasters which befel China in the nineteenth century, 
down to the latest resolutions of educational conferences held 
under the auspices of the Kuomintang. He finds that in all 
these discussions, the problems of how best to teach the young 
is subordinated to that of making the school an instrument of 
State. In pre-revolution times, 1860-1911, it had a pro- 
nounced military motive inspired by successive defeats at 
foreign hands ; in the later phase till to-day, the purpose is 
“to find in modern nationalism a substitute for the cohesive 
force of Confucianism and to use the educational system as the 
medium for instilling nationalist philosophy and sentiment 
into the youth of China. The reader will see how it is done, 
in Mr. Peake’s first Appendix where he epitomises forty-eight 
different sets of text-books (1905-1929) which have been 
circulated by the million all over China. These are, almost 
without exception, social and political in motive, genuinely 
educative only in a secondary degree, many (though by no 
means all) actively anti-foreign, and propagandist; and 
Mr. Peake notes an increasing tendency to naked secularization. 
As a corrective to the critical and pessimistic conclusion to 
which this evidence points, it must be placed on record that, 
within the compass of this deliberate political purpose which 
seems to distort the young mind, a great deal of genuine 
educative work is being done all over China, and that even in 
the depths of economic distress and civil war, the new genera- 
tion is neither wholly poisoned nor wholly neglected. 
A. F. Wuyre. 


Child 


By Jean Piaget. 


The Young 


The Moral Judgment of the Child. 
Paul. 12s. 6d.) 


(Kegan 


{x this book M. Jean Piaget conducts an investigation into 
the moral judgement of the child. What sorts of judgements, 
he asks, do children make ? He questioned a large number of 
school-children, telling them the story of some ‘“ naughty ” 
child, asking them how “ naughty” it was, whether the 
punishment given was fair, and so on. He found a deep 
cleavage between the moral judgements of the child up to six 
or seven years and those of the child of from seven or eight to 
twelve years. This cleavage indicated that in the earlier 


stage the child is egocentric ; the universe consists of itself 
and its parents, and its moral judgements are the result of 
adult constraint opposing its own individualistic activities. 
At about seven or eight years old the child begins to form an 
idea of morality from the point of view of society, as the 


Ey 


maintenance of justice between equals. M. Piaget takes the 
game of marbles as his first illustration of this change. Very 
young children, even when they are ostensibly playing to. 
gether, are in reality playing alone ; if the child is asked who 
has won, he says: “ We've both won.” A little later he plays 
according to the rules, and at this stage, from six to eight years 
old, he regards the rules as absolute and unchangeable; he 
considers either God or his father to be their originator. After 
about eight years old the child realizes that the rules are a 
basis for the satisfactory playing of the game. If everyone 
playing agrees to alter them, they may be altered. (Co. 
operation and autonomy have taken the place of egocen- 
trism and heteronomy. The same conclusions were reached 
as a result of an enquiry into the moral judgements of children 
on the questions of lying, punishment and justice. The young 
child believes in unquestioning obedience ; not until he is over 
nine years old does he begin to consider the justice of the 
command. M. Piaget's: treatment of child psychology is 
admirable, but his applications, in the last section of the 
book, of the conclusions derived from a study of children to 
society as a whole are, to say the least of it, dubious. 
C. E. M. Joan, 


The Works of Pindar 


The Works of Pindar. Translated with Literary and Critical 
Commentaries by Lewis Richard Farnell, D.Litt. 3 vols. with 
Illustrations. Translation in Rhythmical Prose with 


Literary Comments. 18s. Critical Commentary and Text, 
2 vols. 30s. (Macmillan.) 


IloAAd roe bw’ Ayxavos wxéa BEAy 

Evdov évrl pape rpas 

Qwvarra cuveroiow: és 5¢ TO way Epunvewy 

xariger 
Tus comprehensive edition of Pindar from the hand of a 
scholar peculiarly fitted to undertake it deserves a warm 
welcome. It is the crown of long years devoted to the study 
of the poems.by one whose research in the field of Greek 
religion and mythology has contributed much new material 
for the fuller understanding of their difficulties. Dr. Farnell, 
moreover, offers more than profound learning; with the 
sympathetic insight of a devout lover he combines a keen 
critical faculty, and in his estimate of the poet’s personality, 
of his outlook upon life, of his ethical teaching and religious 
beliefs, as well as in the treatment of the various aspects of 
Pindar’s artistic genius, he shows a well-balanced judgement 
and a fine literary taste. 

In the first volume, which is designed to meet the needs of 
the ordinary reader as well as of the classical student, the 
translation of each poem is followed by a short essay explaining 
its circumstances, analysing its content, and appraising its 
literary value. These essays are charmingly written and 
most illuminating. The translation in rhythmical prose, 
fashioned on the style of the Bible, adheres as closely to the 
original as the genius of English permits. The medium is 
skilfully used, and the version tried by the touchstone of 
Pindar’s masterpieces stands the test well. Here is an 
example from the Fourth Pythian : 

** And he came at last 

Wielding two spears, a man of wondrous form ; 

A two-fold garb enwrapt him, the native dress of the 

Magnesians, clinging close to his lordly limbs, ; 
And a leopard-skin round his shoulders kept off the shivering rains. 
Nor were his bright tresses shorn away, but they flowed down all 
his back.” 
Here is the opening of the Sixth Nemean ; 


** Men and Gods are of one race, 
And both from the self-same mother we draw our breath. 
But measureless difference of power divideth us ; 
For the one is a thing of nought, 
But of the other the adamantine firmament abideth the 
unshaken dwelling-place for ever.” 

The ingenuity of emendators has been too frequently 
exercised on Pindar, either to support a theory of metrical 
correspondence or to ease syntactical difficulties. Dr. 
Farnell has no sympathy with commentators who would 
depart from well-attested tradition merely on grounds of 
metre or with those who would foist upon Pindar an unknown 
word or a word the meaning of which has not been established. 
The text which he presents shows fewer variations from the 
reading of the MSS. than have appeared in most modern 
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‘Give it to anyone with an adult sense 
Al of humour’ —Listener. 
MY OWN WAY 
His Honour Sir Edward 
PARRY | 
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A 


very striking study’ 
—Sunday Referee. 


A PRINCESS 
IN EXILE 
MARIE, Grand Duchess of 


Russia (author of THINGS IREMEMBER) 
16/- net 





‘This very interesting collection of 
Letters’ —John O’London. 


LETTERS FROM 
Sir OLIVER LODGE 


Compiled and annotated by 
J. A. HILL 





10/6 net 





‘This enthralling, thrilling book’ 
—Western Mail. 


FIFTY FAMOUS 
FIGHTS in Facet and Fiction 
Selected by the First Earl of 


BIRKENHEAD 


8/6 net 





‘A CAVALCADE among novels’ 
—Daily Telegraph. 
ERNEST RAYMOND 
ONCE IN ENGLAND 
A Trilogy 1192 pages. 8/6 net 





‘A fine, vigorous novel’ 
—News-Chronicle 


ONE DAGGER 
FOR TWO 


PHILIP LINDSAY 
7/6 net 




















New Volume Just Published 
MARK SULLIVAN’S 
Our Times, Volume IV 


250 Illustrations 21s. net 


This volume covers the years 1909-1914. 
Previously Published 

21s. net. 

21s. net. 


21s. net. 


Vol. I. 
Vol. If. America linding Herself. 
Vol. If. Pre-War America. 


The Turn of the Century. 


This history, the first of its kind, of which the 
earliest volume appeared in 1926, will eventually 
cover the first 25 years of the century. It is a stir- 
ring, scintillating, humorous, and sometimes pathetic 
picture of the daily activities of average Americans 
during that period; their amusements, their dress, 
their literature, their songs, their books, their foibles 
and follies, their reactions to other countries, their 
moments of greatness and their tragedies, 


“ Mr. Sullivan has written a great book on a great 
theme in a really great way, a book absolutely in- 
dispensable to all who would know the America of 
to-day.”"—Sunday Times. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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4/6, post free 4/10 


THE SONG OF LIFE 


Standard Edition (boards) 5/-, post free 5/3 


Popular Edition (paper) 2/-, post free 2/2 





CALENDAR 


1933 
Extracts from the Song of Life with six fine 
landscape drawings, 2/6, post free 2/9 
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editions. Perhaps once or twice he has carried caution too 
far ; for instance, in Isth. ii. 10, while he rightly rejects 


Bergk’s reading <éras>, an unproved word, he has _ re- 
frained from the justifiable adoption of Hermann’s <éiév>, 
indicated by the context and suggested by Pyth iii. 1038. 
The few emendations which he himself offers are attractive 
and in some cases convincing. 

Only those who study the Commentary in detail can fully 
appreciate its excellence. It must suffice here to mention its 
prominent features. The argument, always clear and closely 
reasoned, never becomes heavy or dull. Supported by apt 
illustration, it is frequently enlivened by touches of humour 
which give a piquancy too seldom found in commentaries. 
There are some passages in Pindar on the interpretation of 
which judgement must be suspended, but in discussing rival 
views Dr. Farnell rarely leaves the reader in doubt as to his 
own opinion. By apprehending the exact force of words and 
phrases as well as the connexion of thought, he has succeeded 
in elucidating for the first time some passages which have 
‘aused the greatest perplexity. Especially interesting and 
valuable are the comments on the mythic narratives and 
Pindar’s so-called irrelevance. 

In the preface to the first volume Dr. Farnell urges that all 
Greek personal and place names should be transcribed in their 
Greek spelling, excepting only such names as have become 
naturalised in a Latin or English form, It is, however, not 
an easy matter to decide where exceptions should be made. 
Why should a certificate of naturalisation be granted to 
Aeschylus and Thucydides but refused to Sophocles? Why 
should the Latin Alpheus be associated with the Greek 
Arethousa and Ortugia? And Dr. Farnell is not always 
consistent: Padduar$us is transcribed as Rhadamanthos ; 
some names are given in one place a Latin, in another a Greek 
form; of one patronymic adjective three forms occur— 
Aeacid (Vol. I, p. 207), Aiakid and Aiacid (Vol. II, p. 275). 
Perhaps after all it is better to accept the compromise sug- 
gested by the Committee of the Hellenic Society. A few slips 
and several misprints have been overlooked, but these are 
slight blemishes in what is a work of great value and a notable 
achievement of English scholarship. 


Mr. Davies’ New Lyrics 
Poems 1930-31. By W. H. Davies. 


Tuat there should be voluminous commentary on certain 
kinds of poetry is not hard to understand ; ‘* Endymion ” or 
* Sordello ” begets great argument ; but moments of vision, 
brief flights of lyrical idea, do not readily call forth supple- 
mentary remarks. There is always a refreshment and a 
renewal of poetic sympathies in the arrival of a new volume 
by Mr. Davies, and one is not disappointed in the reading ; 
some delightful things are there ; to thank the poet in extended 
critical terms, to analyse what he has accomplished, to para- 
phrace his songs, is doubtful work. The mention of some pre- 
decessors who in manner or in mood or point of view resembled 
Mr. Davies occasionally is allowed us. We may iterate that 
there is in our contemporary a bright free melody such as the 
Zlizabethan song-makers have given us, and an elemental 
joy comparable with the sudden intuitions of Vaughan or 
Blake. Yet such suggestions of kinship leave us still aware 
rather of the difference of Mr. Davies. His sheep are neither 
with Blake’s * Little Lamb nor Vaughan’s ‘* harmless 
beast ” when, having closed the poet’s actual books, we let 
them all leisurely pass by. 

Such poems as Mr. Davies, with few exceptions, has written 
are so brief, and involve so few images and considerations, that 
they may be said either to win or lose. There is no space in 
their swift transit for a ** number of things,” which in poetry 
of another plan may create interest in spite of some general 
defect. Mr. Davies sometimes appears not to notice details 
which clash with the clear purpose of a poem in a few lines. 
When he rhymes * place ” with ‘* dice ’’ in a series of steady, 
correct rhymes, a Cockney pronunciation is almost sure to 
force itself on a reader's attention and damage the process of 
persuasion. Similarly with “ leave ” and “ breathe.” 

Such awkward coincidences or suggestions of the ludicrous 
impair the short type of poem which Mr. Davies practises so 
well. The * Epitaph on John Keats ” is one of his failures, 


(Cape. 3s. 6d.) 


a 


because it concludes with an ambiguity of which he was 
obviously unaware : 
“Some poets die consumed by love 
Of their own dreams—here lies John Keats : 
Who died because he had no power 
To stop his craving after sweets.” 





That almost inevitably reduces Keats's tragedy to the figure 
of a boy with his nose against a confectioner’s window, 

So, occasionally, Mr. Davies does not bring off the “ short 
swallow-flights of song ” ; he runs the risk. He continues to 
increase the number of his successful poems, thoughts that 
shine and ring with some pretty metaphor (or it may be 
grim one when he is in the mood). He continues to defy the 
larger forms of poetical activity, and to produce the illusion ; 
“This is enough, why should poets ever strive for anything 
more complex ?”’ = Perhaps the new volume contains an 
enlarged number of verses with an autumnal tint about them, 
a shadow, a trouble ; indeed, one of the best pages is that 
called ** Old Autumn,” and the last stanzas emphasize what 
is elsewhere hinted among these poems : 

“If this is his poor, pelted face, 
With dead leaves soaked in rain, 
Come, Winter, with your kindly frost 
That’s almost cruelly sane ; 
Take him with his unwanted life, 
To his last sleep and end— 
Like the cat that cannot find a home 
And the dog that has no friend.” 
But this is not to say that Mr. Davies has resigned his position 
as the laureate of light and joy in these hard times ; as before, 
his cheerful note is heard and hailed. He communicates the 
sense of alert and early enjoyments—‘ a rainbow and a 
cuckoo,” the sunbeam and the missel-thrush, a spring day and 
a sailing-ship. The mind that hears him on such themes 
recaptures others. He leads the way : 
“The Sun comes out and like a dog am I 
That starts a scent that’s new to him and strange, 
And where it burns I follow till it dies ; 
The stars at night, whose beauty knows no change, 
Still lead my hopes to see, at any hour, 
A seed of light throw up a magic flower.” 
His directness must not be mistaken for something entirely 
unpremeditated. In “ A Fleeting Wonder ” he appears to 
indicate his deliberate method, contrasting his ‘* little horse” 
(a good Welsh pony one supposes) with another's temporary 
ambitious Pegasus. Let who will get the applause, he says : 
“There's nothing gained 
By riding wild and fast.” 
Other poets will leave the portrait of these times, expressing out 
great dilemmas and strained questionings in verse for long 
contemplation ; standing apart, Mr. Davies will hold those 
who range with his many songs of the fresh world and of the 
plainer battles of life. There will not be many commentators 
on him. He gives his meanings at once. 

I should add that Mr. Cape has seen to it that this volume, 
illustrated by Miss Elizabeth Montgomery, is, like others 
devoted to Mr. Davies, a neat and pretty piece of werk. 

EpMUND BLUNDEN. 


A Polite Accomplishment 


The Art of Carving. By the Rev. Dr. John Trusler. (Cambridge 
University Press. 2s. 6d.) 

Dr. Trus_ter, from whose Honours of the Table these 
entertaining excerpts and woodcuts were selected, had 
hereditary as well as personal qualifications. His father, 
who was for several years proprietor of the Marylebone 
Gardens, had been a professional cook. His sister specialized 
in the baking of rich seed and plum cakes, ‘* using none but 
loaf sugar and the finest Epping-butter’’; and supplied 
them to the nobility and gentry from her shop off Savile Row. 

The Doctor began his career as an author-publisher by 
issuing hundreds of syndicated sermons (modestly described 
in his prospectus as ‘‘ the finest body of Divinity extant ”) 
to the cloth at a shilling a time; taking care that “ the 
same subjects go not twice into the same neighbourhood.” 
These were printed in a manuscript type so closely resembling 
handwriting as to deceive ‘‘ the acutest of the elect.” But 
his decidedly commercial interests were not confined to board 
or pulpit, Among his score of other works—mostly published 
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A Real Webster at a Guinea 
THE NEW 


WEBSTER’S 


COLLEGIATE 


DICTIONARY 


Wonderful Value 


106,000 Defined Words and Phrases. 
1250 Pages. 1700 Illustrations. 
Biographical Dictionary, 
Gazetteer, etc., etc. 


A splendid present for everyone. 
A real encyclopaedic dictionary of 
outstanding pedigree. 


All Children will love 
OOLA-BOOLA’S 
WONDER BOOK 


Ilustrated by Anna Zinkeisen 
6s, net 


“Oola-Boola is a great spinner of yarns 
for modern children . . . so fascinating 
that . . . the twentieth century child 
would probably like them better than 
Jules Verne.” MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


The Book of the Year 
RECOVERY 


by SIR ARTHUR SALTER 
The best present for every thinking man. 
6th Impression, 10s. 6d. net 
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Two new books for the 
Lover of Music 
QUIRES AND PLACES 
WHERE THEY SING 


by DR. SYDNEY H. NICHOLSON 
8s. 6d. net 


The Dean of York writes :— 

“Nothing quite like it has been written before. 
It is rich in every kind of interest which concerns 
our church music. . . . It deserves a welcome from 
every parson who cares about his choir.” 


HENRY PURCELL 

The English Musical Tradition 
by A. K. HOLLAND. 
6s. net 
‘... a creative and stimulating study... . Mr. 
Holland makes him real... . Musical history is 
not often written so succinctly.” LIVERPOOL 
POST 
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"by the Literary Press he subsequently founded—was a three- 
volume Dissuasive from Gallantry in the form of a novel. For 
\one of these publications Trusler commissioned engravings from 
‘William Blake. But instead of delivering the plates, Blake, 
who found the Reverend Doctor “ fall’n out with the Spiritual 
World,” and insensible to his ‘* Visions of Eternity,’? wrote 
to reprove him for ideas on Moral Painting ‘“ perverted by 
Caricature Prints.” 

In 1788, the year in which The Honours of the Table 
appeared, “ promiscuous seating” had lately been intro- 
duced ; and delicately-nurtured females having ‘ characters 
rather divine than sensual,’ who were considered ‘ indelicate 
if they ate a great deal,’’ found men who ate so “ freely ” 
as to make “a pint of wine after dinner almost a necessity ” 
wedged -in on either side-of them. ‘* Removes” had not yet 
entirely disappeared. Legs of “* weather” mutton (‘“* by far 
the best-flavoured *’) were still as often as not called “* jigots,”’ 
and shoulders ‘“‘ sometimes salted and boiled by fanciful 
people.” Epicures prized the skin of salmon, carps’ palates, 
turbot-fins, the tips of a partridge’s wings, hares’ and pigs’ 
ears, a calf’s “‘ throat-sweetbread ” ; and the stump of tail 
served with that ‘* genteel and handsome dish,” a saddle of 
mutton. <A “ Devil” of broiled turkeys’ rumps and gizzards, 
well salted and peppered, was handed round separately as 
a ‘bonne bouche.” All manner of heads were esteemed by 
jins becs : a hare’s was a divided portion, a rabbit’s a single 
helping : 

“There are a great many delicate parts about and within the 
head of a cod, which must be broken with a spoon, but the green 
jelly of the eye is never given to anyone.” 

** Many like the eye in half a calf’s head, which must be cut from 

its socket. This piece is seldom divided.” 
It was, it would seem, one of the dainties which a good host 
must be careful to offer “ those of superior rank in preference 
to those of inferior.” Dr. Trusler reckons “ the neck bones ” 
among a fowl’s “ prime parts,” and dismisses the legs as 
** rather coarse”; but a chicken’s thigh-bones being “ very 
tender and easily broken with the teeth, the gristles and 
marrow render them a delicate.”” With one exception the 
Doctor is always willing to give everyone his favourite 
tit-bit. A “person” who does not scruple to request a 
slice of the lean underside of an Edge-Bone of Beef (a heavy 
and troublesome joint to turn over) “ cannot have much 
good manners.” In Trusler’s day, when all dishes were put 
on the table at once it was the custom for the mistress of the 
house to tell her guests ‘“* You see your dinner *”’—a hospitable 
warning not to lay by reserves of appetite which our more 
civilized society often paraphrases as ‘* This is all you're 
going to get!” 

The Art of Carving, which is a beautifully-produced little 
book, enables anyone to learn to ‘* cut handsome ” for the 
modest expenditure of half a crown. 

P. Morton SHAND. 


Erotion 


Love Lyrics from Five Centuries. Edited by George G. Harrap. 
(Harrap. 12s. 6d.) 

IN appearance this volume belongs more to the category of 
* album” than that of * book.” It is printed in a large 
Centaur type, a fount whose angular cuts tend, in spite of 
clarity, towards the ornate. It includes an introduction by 
Mr. John Drinkwater, in which he points out the difference 
between elegiac and erotic poetry. Of the former he says 
that ‘“‘in the immediate use of great personal loss for the 
purposes even of poetry there must always seem to be some- 
thing of exploitation, something, that is, that almost outrages 
the divine discretion.” He then shows how “ the lover's 
jnspiration, whether it be joy in possession or fear of loss, is 
not bidden by any intuition to wait beyond its first occasion, 
and if he can he may sing his ‘ first fine careless rapture’ 
without disloyalty.” 

Mr. Harrap’s collection of poems is an interesting one. 
Seeking ‘to illustrate every phase of the tender passion,” 
he has included not only white-hot love lyrics, such as 
Elizabeth Browning’s ‘* How do I love thee,” but also many 
cameos carved by poets whose ecstasies had long since sunk 
into remembrance and tranquillity, and were thereby more 
tractable material for art. In work of this kind the minor 
pocts of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries excelled. 


CTS 


The happy balance was upset by the Romantics, with their 
craving for simultaneity of experience and expression, 
Another reaction has set in during the present century, and 
the lyrics of a poet such as.Mr. W. H. Davies are as well 
chiselled, and therefore as likely to last as long, as those 
which have already survived for three hundred years. 


The Book of the Month 


Stamboul Train. By Graham Greene. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


Ir is good and reassuring to see widespread recognition come 
to an artist who has all the time deserved it. Mr. Graham 
Greene, whose first novel attracted much attention, has since 
had far less luck than is his due. One of the most interesting 
of our younger writers, he has a mind and method yery 
much his own. Novelists tend to fall into two classes : those 
who deal in action, and those who are interested only in the 
processes of the mind. It is Mr. Greene’s distinction that he 
combines both interests. He can give us all the action we 
desire, but he follows it less for what it is than for what it 
does to the characters who undergo it. In a real sense, his 
first novel was a confession of faith: it is “* the man within” 
who ultimately interests him. 

The result of this double ability is most happily shown in 
his new novel. When we compare Stamboul Train with other 
novels which have a train, a liner, or some such organization 
as their unit, we notice at once its distinguishing quality, 
Most books of the kind impose severe limits upon their 
characters : pattern comes first. The characters of Stamboul 
Train, however, have full liberty, and the book grows naturally 
into an organic whole. From the moment when Coral Musker, 
Mr. Myatt, “ Richard John,” and the rest board the Orient 
Express, to the final scene in Constantinople where Myatt 
speaks the words that clinch a deal and win him a wife, 
everything develops in a way that brings absolute conviction 
to the reader. The characters, conventional on the surface, 
almost instantly become something more. Mr. Greene has 4 
happy—and rare—knack of surprising his readers into belici. 

Coral is a chorus girl who in desperation has accepted a 
job in Constantinople. To her complete astonishment, the 
rich Jew Myatt is kind to her on the train. She offers him the 
only return she can make : they fall in love, and plan to live 
together in Constantinople. Fate disapproves of the plan 
The passenger who calls himself Richard John is actually a 
notorious Communist named Czinner, who disappeared from 
Belgrade after his trial five years ago. He is spotted by the 
unpleasant Mabel Warren, a reporter detailed to interview a 
Cockney writer of best-sellers who is also on the train. Drunk 
as she is, she does not miss the scoop which fate has offered. 
From this point on matters move very quickly. Carol is 
drawn into the affairs of Czinner. <A thief named Griinlich 
effectually cuts off her romance with Myatt. She sees Czinner 
die. Mabel Warren gets off with nothing worse than the loss 
of her inamorato and her bag, faring a great deal better than 
most of the other people who come in contact with Griinlich- 
It would be unfair to go any further into Mr. Greene’s plot, 
for he has in high degree the good, old-fashioned ability to tell 
an exciting story. 

The most marked feature of Stamboul Train is its characteri- 
zation, and the speed with which Mr. Greene conveys each 
personality by some psychological essential. Myatt we know 
at once, from his knowledge that only money obtains him 
recognition ; Coral, from her realization that she will always 
have to go on doing the right thing to her own disadvantage. 
Even so small a character as the purser is completed by 
touches seemingly indirect. 

** While the purser poured out a glass of Bass for the stewardess» 
before going through the accounts, he thought again of the school 
teacher, and wondered momentarily whether something dramatic 
had passed close by him, something weary and hunted and the stuff 
of stories. He too had made no complaint, and for that reason was 
more easily forgotten than the young Jew, the party of Cook’s 
tourists, the sick woman in mauve who had lost a ring, the old man 
who had paid twice for his berth. The girl had been forgotten half 
an hour before. This was the first thing she shared with Richard 
John—below the tramp of feet, the smell of oil, the winking lights 
of signals, worrying faces, clink of glasses, rows of numerals—a 
darkness in the purser’s mind.” 

The English parson, the sensitive frontier guard, Griinlich, 
Mabel Warren—each character is complete. The Book 
Society has made an excellent choice, L. A. G. Strona. 
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-_ A Highland Fox 


71 /- ‘itil S tl d Professor Trevelyan’s Ramillies is a masterpiece NEW STATESMAN 
net 1 co an Likel : ‘ . P = 
y to prove one of the classics of English Historical writing TIMES 
G. M. TREVELYAN, O.M. 
P ‘ This is onc of the most fascinating and certainly one of the most readable 
15/- The History of Piracy bose cage nore, leoee published this autumn . . . as near an ideal 
ad ristmas gift-book for nearly every man as will.bc found this year 
net | Illustrated Philip GOSSE silat © 7° "MORNING POST 
45) As We Are: po and hard-hitting . . . a ripe achievement, just and a somal 
| ae readable SPEC OR 
net A sek” a l advise you to get this book E. M. FORSTER 
‘s No honest lover of the Brontés can possibly afford to miss this life 
12/6 | Charlotte Bronté Y “HUGH DE SELINCOURT 
By virtue of superior judgement and honesty his work is unlikely to be 
net | Illustrated Limon.” CC sii: |. C. SQUIRE 
Scotty : The Adventures of Miss Persis Kirmse’s sketches fit the text like a glove. . . . Miss Pitt’s 


wide circle of admirers will be delighted with this new book of hers and 








Arthur BRYANT 


Illustrated 


net they will rejoice in the work of her illustrator NEW ENGLISH WEEKLY 
IIlustrated Frances PITT, M.F.H. 
A . . . by far the best study of the man yet published. . . but never over- 
9/6 King Charles the Second weighted with learning . . . the style is full of colour and light and the 
: e narrative marches with vigour to its dramatic close 
gL John BUCHAN in THE SPECTATOR 





The Animals Came to Drink 


MY} 6/- 
Cherry KEARTON 


net | Illustrated 











Baboons, elephants, wild dogs, giraffes, hyenas and lions all reveal their 

home life in a perfectly natural manner. There is no sentiment but there 

is equally no undue exploiting of the redness of tooth and claw 
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WORKS BY 


A Drama. 


POEMS. Comprising ‘‘ Poems of t 


and Landmarks.” 
x* 
NOVELS 


THE MARPLOT 6s. n 


ONE 
HER MAJESTY’S REBELS 


MY TOWER IN DESMOND 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. 





S. R. LYSAGHT 


THE IMMORTAL JEW 


10s. 6d. net. 


Unknown Way” and “ Horizons 
4s. Od. net. 


OF THE GRENVILLES 


6s. net. 
2s. 6d. net. 


3s. Od. net. 
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RALEGH’S LAST VOYAGE 


Being a Critical Account of his Attempt to find Gold in the 
Orinoco and his subsequent execution in England by order 
of James I. With Maps, Charts and Appendices by 
V. T. HARLOW, M.A,, B. Litt. 
Limited to 775 numbered copies at £1 10s. net each. 


“ Mr. Harlow tells tne story afresh, in a way which will please the 
most carcful historian and impress the lay reader profoundly.” 
—The Times Literary Supplement. 


“A profoundly interesting, scholarly and_brilliantly written book,” 
says CLENNELL WILKINSON in the News-Chronicle. 


THE VOYAGES OF THE CABOTS 

AND THE ENGLISH DISCOVERY OF 

NORTH AMERICA UNDER HENRY VII 
AND HENRY VIII. 


By James A. Wituiamson, D. Litt. An entirely new and 
original work upon the discovery of the New World. 








he 


13 Maps. Limited to 1050 numbered copies. £1 18s, net. 
“A book of first-rate importance for the history of travel.” 
—The Spectator, 
et: N 
ESSAYS OF THE YEAR, 
1931-1932 
Introduction by G. K. CHESTERTON. 
5/- net. 


Includes among others Contributions by :— 
Gorpon CRAIG. CHARLES MorGan. 
E. M. DELAFIELD. MIDDLETON Murry. 
E. V. Lucas. HucH WALPOLE. 
Rose MACAULAY. H. SAcKVILLE-WEST. 


“ An admirable selection,” says GeraLD Goutp. “ Just read 
‘ESSAYS OF THE YEAR.’” 
Ask your Bookseller to show these books to you. 


THE ARGONAUT PRESS, 
175 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 
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Fiction 


By L. A. G. Strrone 


The Adventures of the Black Girl in Her Search for God. 
By Bernard Shaw. (Constable. 2s. 6d.) 


Two Tales of Shem and Shaun. By James Joyee. (Faber 
and Faber. 2s. 6d.) 

Dazzle. By R. H. Mottram. (Ward, Lock. 7s. 6d.) 

Obscure Destinies. By Willa Cather. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 


The Red Hills. By Rhys Davies. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 


FinpinG little affinity. between official Christianity and 
the teachings of Christ, and further encouraged by a pro- 
nouncement of the Bishop of Birmingham, Mr. Shaw in an 
explanatory postscript to his new story invites us to consider 
the Bible for what it is. He proceeds with characteristic 
vigour to demonstrate what it is not ; but I should hardly 
have thought that, to-day, much of the demonstration was 
necessary. For instance, he says : 

* And yet our children are taught, not to exult in this great 
trimoph of spiritual insight over mere animal terror of the Bogey 
Man, but to believe that Micah’s God and Job’s God and Noah’s 
Ged are one and the same, and that every good child must revere 
the spirit of justice and mercy and humility equally with the 
appetite for burnt flesh and human sacrifice, such indiscriminate 
and non-sensical reverence being inculcated as religion.” 

Who teaches our children this? And where? I myself 
taught for some years in a school which was often criticized 
as ultra-conservative, but not even the most elderly of 
War-time dug-out teachers invited his pupils to believe the 
nonsense thus gravely stigmatized. More than once in these 
pages Mr. Shaw falls into the error of judging a belief 
by its silliest adherents. However, the story, not the post- 
script, is the thing. The black girl, newly converted, takes 
her teacher’s advice to seek God literally, and sets off with 
Bible and knobkerry. She encounters primitive claimants to 
the title, and routs them with her weapon, losing after each 
victory a number of pages from the early part of her Bible. 
She meets prophets and other individuals, none of whom 
satisfy her: though I cannot for a moment believe that the 
man sitting by the well would have allowed her question- 
begging definition of love to pass. After many disappoint- 
ments, she meets a wise old gentleman ‘ cultivating his 
garden.” He tells her what he thinks of her quest : 

* * And shall we never be able to bear His full presence ?’ said 
the black girl. 

‘*T trust not,’ said the old philosopher. ‘ For we shall never 
be able to bear His full presence until we have fulfilled all His 
purposes and become gods ourselves. But as His purposes aro 
infinite, and we are most briefly finite, we shall never, thank God, 
he able te catch up with His purposes. So much the better for 
us, If our work were done we should be of no further use: that 
would be the end of us; for He would hardly keep us alive for the 
pleasure of looking at us, ugly and ephemeral insects as we are. 
Therefore come in and help to cultivate this garden to His glory. 
The rest you had better leave to Him,’ ” 

Subsequently he marries her to a red-headed and reluctant 
Jrishman, and she settled down to contented maternity. 

Considered purely as a tale, Mr. Shaw’s allegory runs with 
admirable vigour and economy to the point where the girl 
meets the party of white folk in the forest. Here it loses 
momentum in an argument from which it never recovers. 
There can be no doubt of the sincerity of Mr. Shaw’s purpose. 
His enemy is Mumbo-Jumbo, his message that a religion 
which does not keep ahead of all man’s developing faculties 
is not a religion, but a dope. His exposition, however, is 
bound to be offensive to many readers ; and this, if only from 
ihe point of view of his purpose, is a pity. Those who do 
not venerate the Bible have no need of Mr. Shaw’s treatise : 
those who do—presumably the audience he wishes to reach— 
will be antagonized. Parts of the story will seem to them 
not only bad propaganda but bad manners. The story is 
freely illustrated with woodcuts by John Farleigh, which 
most unusually combine humour with beauty. 

Of Mr. James Joyce’s works I have read, with admiration 
and profit, the Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, 
Dubliners, several poems, and Ulysses. I have also read Anna 
Livia Plura-Belle (and listened to Mr. Joyce himself reading 
from it on a gramophone record), which, though difficult, has 
Jeft a clear and beautiful picture in my mind. I say this 
only to show that I approach any new work of Mr. Joyce with 


a sincere and painstaking desire to understand it. Two Tale3 
of Shem and Shaun, however, is beyond my ken. 

“ But asawfulas he had caught his base semenoyous sarchnaktiers 
to combuccinate upon the silipses of his aspillouts and the ache. 
poreoozers of his haggyown pneumax to synerethetise with the 
breadchestviousness of his sweeatovular ducose sofarfully the 
loggerthuds of his sakellaries were fond at variance with the synodals 


of his somepooliom and his babskissed nepogreasymost got the 


hoof from his philioquus.” 

This is too difficult for me. 
something of the following: 

“Then Nuvoletta reflected for the last time in her little long life 
and she made up all her myriads of drifting minds in one. She 
cancelled all her engauzements. - She climbed over the bannistars; 
she gave a childy cloudy cry: Nude / Nuée! A lightdress fluttered, 
She was gone. And into the river that had been a stream (for a 
thousand tears had gone eon her and come on her and she was 
stout and struck on dancing and her muddied name was Missisliffi) 
there fell a tear, a singult tear, the loveliest of all tears (1 mean 
for those who are ‘keen’ on the pretty-pretty commonface sort 
of thing you meet by hopeharrods) for it was a leaptear. But the 
river tripped on her by and by, lapping as though her heart was 
brook: Why, why, why! Weh, O weh! Ise so silly to be flowing 
but I no canna stay /” 

There is not space here to go into what Mr. Joyce is attempt- 
ing, not only with words, but with their associations, public 
and personal. He is a writer of undoubted genius, and any 
experiment of his commands respect. Even so, I am suspicious 
of these tales, not because of the much which I do not under- 
stand, but because of the little which Ido. It seems to me that 
Mr. Joyce, in his passage from literature to music, has strayed 
into a no-man’s-land which belongs to neither. 

Nothing is more annoying for a novelist than to be told, 
when he has experimented upon new ground, that he would 
have done better to remain upon the old. Nevertheless it 
must be admitted that the Mr. Mottram of Dazzle is only 
fitfully the Mr. Mottram we have so long known and admired. 
Dazzle is the story of a young painter of genius. Mr. Mottram 
does very well with him; all that care and technique can do 
have gone into the portrait. He does even better with 
Daffodil, proprietor of a restaurant and daughter of a Noncon- 
formist minister, whom Nick marries, and who enables Mr. 
Mottram triumphantly to repeat his speciality, the generalized 
decent young girl made individual. Mr. Mottram is distinctly 
unhappy as a recorder of Cockney dialect ; he is more at home 
at. Easthampton, and the Easthampton passages in Dazzle 
shine above the rest. The book is good, very good, for Mr. 
Mottram always gives sterling value, but it is hardly one of his 
best. 

Miss Cather possesses a union of qualities denied to most of 
her contemporaries ;_ simplicity, a philosophy based on spiri- 
tual values, and a serene control of her medium. In her last 
novel these were somewhat discounted by an exceedingly 
slow-moving story, and it is good to be able to chronicle that 
in the three Western stories here presented she is once more 
at‘ her best. The first chronicles the life and death of a Czech 
tailor who has become a farmer, married, and reared a large 
family. 


All the same, I 


“Tt was as if Rosicky had a special gift for loving people, some- 
thing that was like an ear for music or an eye for colour, It was 
quiet, unobtrusive ; it was merely there.” 

* Neighbour Rosicky ” is suffused with beauty, pity, and 
goodness of heart. Miss Cather handles with perfect tact a 
story which other hands could easily have sentimentalized. 
The other two are, if anything, even better. Her work is a 
quiet and steadfast music in a noisy age. 

The Red Hills is the story of a young Welsh miner who, 
disgusted by the apathy of defeat after the strike of 1926, 
withdrew from his comrades and lived alone on a hill. To 
him came a woman who had had many love affairs, and was 
likewise unable to adapt herself to the world in which she had 
to live. The two attract and suffer hostility ; there is even an 
attempt upon their lives. Mr. Rhys Davies's novel is good, 
judged by current standards ; the scene in the cave between 
the man and the two women has power and drama; _ but he 
has shown himself capable of better work. Here, contrasts 
are too neatly pointed, character serves thesis, and the hand 
of D. H. Lawrence is heavy upon certain passages, 
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The Egypt’s Gold 
DAVID SCOTT 


“One of the most exciting books I’ve come 
across for a long time. .. . Something quite 
unique in the way of a sea story... . If you 
will go down to the sea with Mr. Scott, you 
will be thrilled.” —E. M. Forster, in the 
Listener. lilustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


Strawberry Roan 
A. G. STREET 


Author of “‘ Farmer’s Glory ” 
“Strong human interest and excellent pictures of 
rustic character and the English scene .. . an 
achievement.” — Times Literary Supplement. 

THIRD PRINTING 7s. 6d. net 


Good Food 
AMBROSE HEATH 


The perfect cookery book, with recipes month 
by month. “He makes everything sound easy, 
and none of it costs dear.’”—Observer. 

Decorated by Edward Bawden. 7s. 6d. net 


Two Tales of 


JAMES JOYCE 
“The Mookse and the Gripes’’ and “The Ondt 
and the Gracehoper”, being two fables from 
“Work in Progress”. 2s. 6d. net 


Sweeney Agonistes 
T. S. ELIOT 


Fragments of an Aristophanic melodrama. 
2s. 6d. net 


Contract Whist 
HUBERT PHILLIPS 


“Contract Whist is a first-rate game... From 
many points of view it is a better game than 
Bridge . . . lam sure it is the game of the future.” 
—British Bridge World. 6s. net 


Contract Bridge 


in Ten Minutes 
ELY CULBERTSON 


The shortest cut to Contract. The author of 
the famous ‘“‘ Contract Bridge Blue Book ” gives 
in simple form the essentials of the game. 
Ready December 15. Is. net 


Explanatory Guide to the 


New Laws of Contract 
HUBERT PHILLIPS 


An easy way to master the new laws. Here they 
are fully explained, with examples: there are 
also tables for calculating the score in all 
situations. Ready December 15. Is. net 
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PURPOSE 
AND 
ADMIRATION 


A Lay Study of the Visual Arts 
By J. E. BARTON 













Neither too technical nor too precious, 

this is a book unaffectedly written for 

all by the author of the famous series 
of Broadcast Talks on Modern Art. 


10/6 net 


PEACE PATROL 


By LT.-COL. STEWART RODDIE 










“An adventurer born and always an 
admirable raconteur.”—Daily Telegraph 


“There are a thousand and one 
aaa stories.” —Evening News 


15/- net 
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The Adventures of the 


BLACK GIRL 


in her search for 


GOD 


With numerous wood- 
cuts, including end 
papers and wrapper by 
JOHN FARLEIGH 


3rd imp. printing 


26 
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Current Literature 


A SHORT HISTORY OF BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY 
By H. E. Egerton 
The late Professor Egerton’s Short History of British 
Colonial Policy, 1606-1909 is so well known and so highly 
valued that it is desirable to call attention to the ninth edition, 
revised by Professor A. P. Newton, which has just appeared 
(Methuen, 15s.). _Kgerton produced the book in 1897 and 
altered it but little thereafter, so that Professor Newton has 
had to deal with the South African question up to the Union 
and with the Imperial Preference movement and the pre-War 
Colonial Conferences. His chapters on these difficult matters 
are admirably clear and dispassionate, and reflect the tone 
and temper of Egerton himself in deprecating pessimism or 
over-hasty action in regard to Empire affairs. Useful appen- 
dices of authorities and office-holders have been added to 
this very welcome new edition. 
BRITISH SLAVE EMANCIPATION 
By W. L. Mathieson 
The precise effects of abolition of slavery in the West Indies 
and Mauritius have seldom been studied in recent years, so 
that Mr. W. L. Mathieson’s thoughtful account of British 
Slave Emancipation: 1838—1849 (Longmans, 12s. 6d.) 
will be new to most readers. He shows that the planters, 
though compensated for the loss of their slaves, were faced 
with great difficulties. The liberated negroes not unnaturally 
showed reluctance to work regularly for wages, preferring to 
buy small freehold patches of ground and work when they 
pleased on their own account. In Jamaica and British Guiana 
the negroes seem quickly to have attained a substantial degree 
of comfort, and were able to support their own ministers, 
hitherto paid by the missionary societies at home. The effect 
on the sugar industry was to lessen the output and increase the 
cost. Worse still was to come when in 1846 colonial sugar 
was deprived of its monopoly of the home market, and when in 
1847 a severe panic upset English financial and trading circles. 
Mr. Mathieson discusses in detail the political complications 
caused by the sugar question, which led to Melbourne’s fall in 
1841, and was made the occasion for an attack on Peel in 
1846-7 by Bentinck and Disraeli. It is interesting to note 
that the searcity of labour in the West Indies inspired a pro- 
posal to import Chinese coolies, which came to nothing. 
Indian coolies were obtained for British Guiana, but did not 
at first prove so satisfactory as they have since become. 
THE JUNIOR OUTLINE OF HISTORY 
By I. O. Evans 
This is a Wellsian world-history for the fourteen-year-old, 
based on Mr. H. G. Wells’ Outline of History, and appearing by 
his permission. Sketchiness is inevitable in such an Outline 
as this, It is even necessary, and gives to Mr. Evans’ work a 
scope and a simplicity of design which a more detailed treat- 
ment would lack. His book really does outline world history, 
from the formation of the earth until 1932. It teaches two 
things: a sense of proportion, and the necessity for peace. 
With the voice of Mr. Wells, its author subordinates national 
history to universal history, and individual lives to mankind. 
With the voice of Mr. Wells, he pleads for peace ; he insists 
upon the scientific attitude to social matters, and the will to 
work with others instead of against them, by which alone war 
can be made impossible. Its Jesson is so valuable, and its 
manner so direct and clear, that the Junior Outline of History 
(Archer, 7s. 6d.) deserves to become a standard class-book 
wherever the wider view of history is taught. It is hardly 
likely that world-history will oust English history from the 
time-table ;| our national culture and background have still 
their value. As a complementary study, -however, it is not 
so much praiseworthy as essential, and more essential, perhaps, 
in these days of international complications and repercussions 
than ever before. Mr. Evans’ accounts of the primitive 
peoples are particularly good, and so are those of Buddhism, 
the Hebrews, and the Crusades. In more modern times, his 
gospel of peace leads him to concentrate chiefly on polities 
and economics. The Great War and its results, for example, 
have ample and admirable treatment, while Einstein, the 
»ysycho-analysts, and literature and art, score a mere mention. 
fowever, the book should be of great value. It is written 
with the right definiteness, and with only the rarest suspicion 
of * talking down.” The excellent drawings are reproduced 
from Mr. Wells’ Outline, there are some pleasant if slightly 
haphazard photographs, and the price is remarkably low. 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS IN ENGLAND 
By F. J. Harvey Darten 
It has taken several centuries for children’s books to 
become natural. In the years before Alice they all had morals : 
and before the late seventeenth century there were, in our 
sense of the word, no children’s books at all. This is the 
theme of Mr. Darton’s timely and delightful survey. The 
sub-title of Children’s Books in England (Cambridge, 15s.), 
is “ Five Centuries of Social Life.” It is a monumental piece 
of research, not only into the social and literary changes, 


ee) 


which’ influenced children’s books, but into bibliographical 
matters. From the eighteenth century pioneer, John Newbe , 
we pass to Maria Edgeworth, and to those tales which we : 
“entirely divested of that prejudicial Nonsense (to yo : 
minds) the Tales of Hobgoblins, Witches, Fairies, love gal. 
lantry, &c., with which such little performances heretofore 
abounded.” Among all this didacticism appears William 
Blake, who though to his contemporaries “ only a grubby olq 
eccentric communing with God in a back garden” really 
thought as a child. At last, after many sombre years we 
come to Alice in Wonderland and the dawn of levity : ‘and 
from there to the present day, Mr. Darton’s record grows 
more and more interesting. There is Kingsley, who combined 
“the arch geniality of a governess and the prejudices of g 
hearty country parson.” ‘There are Tom Brown and Erie 
Treasure Island, King Solomon's Mines, the Wellsian works of 
Jules Verne, and at last those triumphant revolutionaries 
Mr. Kipling and Sir James Barrie. The post-War changes 
of thought which have brought about still further freedom 
are rather summarily treated, but in his remarks on single 
authors Mr. Darton shows how great and hopeful this freedom 
is. His book is full and authoritative ; but there must be many 
ordinary readers who would welcome a smaller version of jt 
omitting the bibliographical details (which, valuable as they 
are, tend to obscure the main design), and allowing undivided 
interest for the social history and the pungent epigrams 
which are its chief delight. 


THE DECEMBER REVIEWS 


The Conlemporary, among several timely articles, has an 
interesting study of ** The Second Roosevelt ’’—the President- 
elect—by Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, who, while fully conscious of his 
difficulties, is confident that Mr. Roosevelt will try to follow 
a Liberal policy. Mr. W. L. Middleton’s account of “ The 
Financial and Economic Difficulties of France ” is illuminating, 
Next year’s Budget, he declares, will show a deficit of 
£64,000,000, apart from ‘extraordinary demands for the Post 
Office, Colonies, housing and railways. Dr. W. B. Selbie’s 
survey of ** Some Present-day Movements in Religion ”—the 
Barthians, the Oxford Groups, the Anglo-Catholics—is tem- 
perate but searching ; Christian union, he fears, is still remote. 
Attention should be given to Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw’s 
able paper on “ The Relation of History to Politics ” ; he 
holds with Ranke and Seeley that they are closely related; 
and he maintains, very truly, that disregard of history usually 
leads to political blunders. 

In the Nineteenth Century Sir Geoffrey Ellis, in “ Ottawa 
Examined,” defends the agreements made at the Conference. 
Sir Charles Harris considers ** The State and the Unemployed” 
in the light of the Royal Commission’s report, which, he fears, 
does not err on the side of economy. An interesting survey of 
“ Fifty Years of Psychical Research,” by Mr. J. Arthur Hill, 
is notable for its cautious tone, very different from the con- 
fident air of the Spiritualists. Mr. Wyatt Tilby deliberately 
challenges controversy by his article on * The Uncreative 
Sex ”—that is, woman—based in part on a list of a thousand 
leading figures in history (of whom fifteen were women) and 
on an examination of Who's Who, which gave thirty women 
out of a thousand entries. Those who are interested in the 
death of Kit Marlowe should not miss the learned article by 
Professor Boas and Mr. Vine Hall on “ Richard Baines, 
Informer,” for Baines accused Marlowe of atheism at the 
time of his death, and himself came to a bad end some time 
later. Incidentally, one marvels at the completeness of the 
national records, from which so many minute details con- 
cerning a humble Elizabethan personage can be dug out by 
the patient searcher. 

The Empire Review has an informing article on “ The 
Wheat Act and its Working,” by Lord Peel, who is the 
chairman of the Wheat Commission. Sir Abe Bailey's ** Side- 
lights on World Problems ” are somewhat startling in that 
he suggests a South African Union extending northward to 
Tanganyika and including the native protectorates. But 
he makes it clear that this presupposes ‘* a more progressive 
policy ” in South Africa, “ giving advancement to the natives 
with forms of local government *’—and of such a policy there 
is no present sign. 

Blackwood’s contains a detailed and instructive account. by 
Lieutenant-Commander C. W. Byas, R.N., of his flight to the 
Cape in 1930 in a light aeroplane. An expert pilot, he had no 
serious misadventure till he reached Natal, and the journey, 
he gives us to understand, was inexpensive as well as interest- 
ing. Mount Athos, Majorca, Provence—in an article by 
Lady Fortescue—and the Malay States are among the places 
with which the travel-papers deal lightly and pleasantly. 

Professor Alfred Zimmern has a vigorous article in the 
Fortnightly on ‘* Disarmament ; the Decisive Phase.” ‘** The 
peace movement has, in fact, been its own worst enemy ”— 
because it has been too emotional and insufficiently practical. 
‘It is not:the looseness of the new international system which 
endangers its working but the lack of that which holds the 
British Commonwealth together—a common political outlook.” 
Mr. Raymond G, Swing, discussing the American Presidential 
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OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 





AFTER 
DEMOCRACY 


H. G. WELLS 


Surveys the World of To-day and 


Forecasts the Future 
‘cloth 7/6 net 


THE UNIVERSE 
OF SCIENCE 


H. LEVY 


Professor of Mathematics at the Imperial 
College of Science, University of London 


“Professor Levy writes with scholarly ease 

and gentle irony, and his book can be profit- 

ably read by scientist and layman alike.” 
—News-Chronicle. 


cloth 7/6 net 


A PICTURE BOOK 
OF EVOLUTION 


By SURG. REAR-ADMIRAL 
Cc. M. BEADNELL 
With Foreword by SIR ARTHUR KEITH 


“We enthusiastically recommend this book 
to parents who have a gift in view.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


cloth 10/6 net 


COURSES OF 
STUDY 


Edited by 


J. M. ROBERTSON 


A Book for 


Indispensable to every Library. 
the Student, 


Over 8,000 works of reference. 
cloth 15/- net 
PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION 


Cc. A. WATTS & CO. LTD., 
5 & 6 JOHNSON’S CT., FLEET ST., E.C. 4. 


HUTCHINSON’s 


% fre 7/6 novels 


* Recommended by the Book Society. 
FRANK SWINNERTON’s 
Georgian House (ii_inp) 
GILBERT FRANKAU's 
Christopher Strong 
PHILIP GIBBS’s 
The Anxious Days 
RAFAEL SABATINI’s 
The Black Swan 
GILBERT FRANKAU’s 
The Lonely Man 
VACHELL’s 
Fifth Commandment (th imp) 
CECIL ROBERTS’s 
Spears Against Us (2th imp) 
STEPHEN MCKENNA’s 
Superstition (8th thous.) 
HERBERT ASQUITH’s Mary Dallon 
DORIS WESTWOOD’s 
The Hair Shirt (22 bt) 
NAOMI JACOB’s 
Young Emmanuel (imp) 


ETHEL BOILEAU’s 
Turnip Tops (3rd imp.) 


A. HAMILTON GIBBS’ s Pawns (5th thous.) 


GRAHAM SETON’s _ 
Eye for an Eye C441) 


BRUCE GRAEME’s 
The Imperfect Crime (rd inp) 


GEORGE WODEN’s 
GEOFFREY MOSS’s 











(24th theus.) 





(20th thous.) 





(16th thous.) 





(18th thous.) 





H. A. 



































Mungo (3rd_imp) 

















A Modern Melody (ti imp) 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS'’s 
Bred in the Bone (rd inp) 
COSMO HAMILTON’s 
Gilded Halo (3rd_imp) 
PHILIP HUGHES’s Night Girl (3rd imp.) 
BARBARA CARTLAND’s 
Virgin in Mayfair (u_inp) 





ANN KNOX’s 


ARNOLD LUNN’s 
Within the Precincts of the Prison 
* Selection of the Crime Book Society. 


Sons and Daughters 








Send for Xmas List. 

















HUTCHINSON & Co. (Publishers), Ltd. 
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HEATH CRANTON LTD. 


LOTTERIES AND SWEEPSTAKES. An historical 


legal and ethical survey of their introduction, suppression and 
i i /ESTRANGE EWEN, 





re-establishment in the British Isles. C. 
author of “ A History of Surnames of the British Isles,” ete. 
With 24 contemporary illustrations. 15s. net. The Times: ‘A 
complete survey of Lotteries and Sweepstakes from Elizabethan 
times down to the present day.” Sunday Times: ‘ Will find its 
way into every Library of reference.” 


THE CONSTABLE COUNTRY A HUNDRED 
YEARS AFTER JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A. 


HERBERT CORNISH, F.J.1., with a Foreword by H. E. 
Monsieur De Freuriau, G.C.V.O. Fully illustrated with works 
by Joun Constasie, R.A., A. J. Munnincs, R.A., BERTRAM 
Priestman, R.A., Leonarp R. Sgurrrett, R.E., R.I., and many 
others. Demy 4to. Vol. I. now ready. 12s. 6d. net. 


DAYS OF ENDEAVOUR. A first-hand account of a 
voyage round the world in a sailing ship in the ’Nineties. 
CAPTAIN JAMES W. HARRIS, R.N.R., Chief Marine Super- 
intendent of the L.M.S. Railway. With an Introductory letter 
from Captain Sir R. Burton Crapwick, R.N.R., a frontispiece 
in colours, 4_half-tone plates, 12 pen and ink sketches by 
S. A. W. Gammetrt, A.R.E., and a chart. 7s. 6d. net. 
Lloyd’s List: *‘ Apart from historical works, there have appeared 
during the last 15 years numerous volumes of sea reminiscences, 
but none which the writer has read comes within a long day’s 
run of ‘Days of Endeavour.’ ” 


TIDES OF SUNRISE AND SUNSET. a. sarront- 
MIDDLETON, author of “ Tropic Shadows,” etc. 4 full-page 
illustrations. A book by this well-known author of “ South 
Seas” fame is sure of a welcome. 7s. 6d. net. Times Lit. 
Supp.: “ This is a remarkable book.” Sunday Times: ‘* Through- 
out the book there is the thrill of anticipation.’”?’ Sunday 
Referee: “ A modern classic.” 


WALLS OF JERICHO. cecin many, B.Sc., A.R.C.S. 


F.R.A.S. The author has lived energetically seeking the best 
from past and present alike. 7s, 6d. net. Light: “ Packed 
with thought on the present order (or disorder) of the world.” 


RATIONALIST EVALUATIONS AND THE 
TRUE DIRECTION OF CIVILISATION. austin 


VERNEY. Revived public interest in the question of man’s 
origin and place in nature suggests a survey of the human mind 
in its historic manifestations. 7s. 6d.net. Literary Guide: “ Its 
general principles should command the assent of most 
Rationalists.”’ 


ONE THING AND ANOTHER. w. t. KnicHrt. 


A_book for thoughtfui men and women. 6s. net. Spectator: 
“ Unusual and interesting. . . . } r. Knight has thought things 
out for himself.” Everyman: “ Refreshing . .. witty... 
wise.” 


ASPECTS OF EVOLUTION. FF. w. u. miGcEop, 
F.R.G.S., F.R.AT.,., author of ‘ Earliest Man,’ ete. Fresh 
thoughts on evolution, a fascinating study even to those who 
are not scientists. 5s. net. Ready 


AT ABDON BURF. More Tales from Shropshire. 


SIMON EVANS, author of “Round About the Crooked 
Steeple,” now in its third edition. 3s. 6d. net. Sir W. Beacu 
Tuomas in the Spectator: *. genuine, humorous, sympa- 
thetic . . . very good reading. Astonishingly few writers have 
ever come near enough to the countryman to reproduce his 
idiom and his psychology with this degree of easy fidelity... 
he has the root of the matter in him.” 


PAST AND PASSING. Tales from Remoter 


Sussex. RHODA LEIGH. Another book of the Country-side 
by an acute observer of life as lived in the outlying Sussex 
villages. 3s. 6d. net. Country Life: ‘* She writes delightfully.” 


OLD MR FOX. GErEoRGE BROOKSBANK, formerly Head 
Master of Aysgarth School, Yorkshire. With a frontispiece in 
3 colours by ARCHIBALD THorbuRN and 10 pen and ink sketches. 
The author shows that the life of a hunted animal is not all 
terror and dismay. 3s. 6d net. Horse and Hound: “ The 
author knows his subject and has a thorough sense of humour.” 


FICTION 7/6 net 
LADY RICHARD IN THE LARDER. jy 


CONSTANCE MILES, part author of “ Lord Richard in the 
Pantry,” ete. Extract from Punch, 9/11/32: ‘ Intoxicating 
absurdity. If a book may be compared with wine, then LADY 
RICHARD IN THE LARDER is like champagne of so heady 
a quality that while he is sampling it the miost seasoned reader 
will find himself exuberant—in perfect mood to appreciate the 
bubbles of wit and to enjoy the company of an enchanting 
lady. .. ‘t would not be fair to Mrs. Constance Miles to give 
away more details of her neat plot, but it is only fair to the 
reader to beg him, if he needs excuse for laughter, enjoys wit 
and absurdity and would be intoxicated by ‘a spirit of genial 
madness not to delay his pleasure.” 


THE FORSAKEN HOUSE AT MISTY VALE, 


MARY L. PENDERED, author of “An Englishman,” &c. 
* Convincing.”—Spectator. ‘ Full of atmosphere.”—Book Tag. 
** Should be popular.”—Morning Post. 


THE WRONG WIFE. by &. T. SIDGWICK, author of 


“Unwelcome Visitors,” &c. ‘Handled  delightfully.”—Z£ast 
Anglian Times. 


AMARO CASABRANCA. by a. 5. BIZARRO, 


F.R.C.S. Eng. The author is of Portuguese nationality, and 
has written in English an entrancing story of life in Portugal. 
“It has colour, speed, warmth and life.”—Sat. Review. 


WHITE MAN’S HARVEST. py GeorGE work. 


A novel of. life in the U.S.A., which will claim attention. 
“Written with stern objective nobility.’—Times Lit. Supp. 
“It is a splendid book, a strong book; almost—maybe—a great 
book. . . . It is such a powerful thing that it draws into itself 
so much that is not literally in it; like a naked man, the beauty 
and grace of whose form and movement summon the imagination 
to clothe him in full raiment.”,-—Davib Warren Ryvrer, formerly 
Editor of the San Francisco Review. 
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election, emphasizes the fact that, despite the severe crisis, “the 
reaction has not been to a more revolutionary outlook” 
This he regards as a justification of democracy. Mr. Hugh A 
Law comments sorrowfully on “ Mr. de Valera’s Republic ” 
and Mr. S. Hutchinson Harris has a useful article on “ Share. 
holders and Trust Companies.” 

The Round Table, as usual, surveys all the great problems 
of the day with abundant knowledge and a judicial temper 
beginning with Disarmament, the World Economic (op. 
ference and Ottawa, and passing on to Manchuria, the prospects 
of the American President-Elect, the Soviet Five Years 
Plan, Ireland and India. As to Ottawa, it is hopeful that 
the agreements will lead to a general reduction of tariffs 
and it observes that, even if they do not yield the anticipated 
results, the British Empire will still endure. In respect of 
the Far East, it is suggested that Japanese co-operation 
with the Western Powers in helping China may be of real 
value, even if Japan will not immediately abandon her control 
of Manchuria. ‘The Japanese people, shrewd realists ag 
they are, will see which way their greatest interest lies ”— 
if they are given time. The Russian Five Years’ Plan jg 
credited with a general raising of the cultural standard, 
though it has depressed the standard of living. Mr. de Valera 
is commended for his fine speech at the League Council at 
Geneva. “ It is a tragedy that his mental blindness prevents 
him from applying the principles which he enunciated at 
Geneva nearer home.” 


Gramophone Notes 


Tne recording of Sir Edward Elgar’s Violin Concerto in B 
minor by Yehudi Menuhin and the London Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by the composer (H.M.V. DB1751-6. 36s.) 
is an event of considerable, but ill-served importance. In 
the excitement over the youthful violinist’s age, literary 
preferences, and domestic habits, it has been difficult to dis- 
tinguish any discussion of the fine merits of the music or of the 
curious inadequacy of the interpretation. It is difficult indeed 
to see why Sir Edward Elgar (if on this point we may attend 
to the susurrus of popular rumour) explicitly selected Menuhin 
for the task. This alliance of youth and age, to borrow the 
accepted phrase, is at any rate more picturesque than success- 
ful. Elgar’s music is essentially mature, and Menuhin’s 
unquestioned brilliance hardly pierces more than the surface 
of its profundity. He is concerned with the embroidery 
rather than with the material itself. His approach to its 
varying patterns is too uniform: the different shades of 
expression are forced too much into a single shape. The 
imagination is without wings, or, at any rate, without wings 
which can lift it from the ground. That the fiddling is bril- 
liant, does not require statement: but on the interpretation 
of this work, which must be counted one of the great violin 
concertos, there is certainly more to be said. Szigeti’s perfor- 
mance, with the British Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Bruno Walter, of Beethoven’s Violin Concerto in D major, 
op. 61 (Columbia LX174-178. 30s.) is considerably more 
satisfactory. The playing is much more even, much firmer; 
its precision is focussed on the whole work, not merely on 
parts. There are no loose ends. The conductor’s pace is 
sure, whereas Elgar (particularly in the second movement) is 
inclined to hurry. The music’s ripeness is not made to burst. 

Beethoven’s curiously under-estimated Kighth Symphony 
(op. 93) is very ably recorded by the B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Dr. Adrian Boult (H.M.V. DB1764-6. 
18s.). It is a pleasantly sober performance, which does not 
lack force, and avoids the easy sensationalism with which less 
reticent conductors not infrequently ‘manage to endow the 
magnificent finale. In this movement, however, there is a 
marked weakness in the horns, and expression marks are not 
accurately observed. But the performance as a whole is 
admirable. Excellent, too, is the recording by the Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra, conducted by Hans Pfitzner, of 
Beethoven’s Pastorale Symphony (Decca-Polydor CA8110— 
8115. 24s.), which is as good as any, and better than most, 
of the recordings already available. 

The Gramophone Company’s courageous essay in resut- 
rection has met with immediate success. The first of the 
Caruso records (H.M.V. DB1802. 6s.), on which he sings 
Vesti la Giubba from Leoneavallo’s Pagliacci, and M’ Appari 
Tutt? Amor from Marta, may be unreservedly recommended. 
The proportions of orchestra and voice are admirably 
observed, and the new recording is truly remarkable. 

We may also recommend : a delightful recording of Quilter’s 
charming Children’s Overture by the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by Sir Henry Wood (Columbia DB951-2. 
5s.);| Prelude to Act 3, The Mastersingers, played by the 
British Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Walter (Columbia 
LX180. 6s.) ; Overture to Rienzi, played by the Berlin Phil- 
harmonie Orchestra, conducted by Weissmann (Parlophone 
E11218. 4s.) and d’Indy’s Symphony for Orchestra and Piano 
admirably played by Jeanne Marie Darré and the Lamoureux 
Orchestra, conducted by Wolff (Decca-Polydor CA8123-5. 
12s.). AUTOLYCUS. 
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HERBERT JENKINS’ XMAS BOOKS. | 








OXFORD’S COLLEGE GARDENS 


By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE, 24 illustrations in colour by 
I EstELLa Canziant, and 8 in half-tone, 2 2s, net. 
| Morning Post: “ A book that everyone has long desired. All the 
| beautiful college gardens are described with the same loving care- 
| fulness. Ar beautiful book which all lovers of Oxford—yes, and all 
who honour garden-making as an English art and tradition—will be 
proud to possess.” 





A BOOK OF KING PENGUINS 


By T. H. GILLESPIE, With 60 illustrations, 8s. 6d. net. 
Manchester Guardian: “Told in simple, entertaining language, 
always humorous, yet crowded with new scientific facts.” 

Times Lit. on ““A narrative which is remarkable not only for 
its humour and interest but for the distinction of its prose.” 


THE SILVER DALE 


By W. RILEY. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net, 
Morning Post: “ A homely, quiet book, showing the eye for land- 
scape and character which gave us the picture of ‘ Windyridge.’ ” 
Times Lit. Supp.: “This unusual but singularly charming book 
; more nearly resembles a prose poem than a guide book.” 





THE BREEZY COAST 


By A. A. THOMSON. Illustrated. 

From Berwick-on-Tweed to John o’ Groat’s House, 
Scotsman: “ Description and _ local oe introduced in a_ genial 
and discoursive vein a thoroughly readable, well-informed 
narrative.” 

Glasgow Herald: “A delightful medley of history, legend and 
wayside adventure.” 


7s. 6d. net. 


MORE GREAT GHOST STORIES | 


Collected and Edited by HARRISON DALE, 7s. 6d. net, i\| 
Saturday Review: “ The stories are classics of their kind . . . i 
replete with shudders and shivers.” i 
Morning Post: ‘Tales for a creepy Christmas ._. . contains i 
unexplainable but satisfying and shudder-bringing ‘ Things.’ ” H 


BINDLE OMNIBUS 
By HERBERT JENKINS. With photo of the Author cand Tntro- 


! 
duction by P. G. Woprnouse. 7s. 6d. net. | 
Daily Telegraph: ‘‘ The popularity of the cheerful little Cockney | 
shows no signs of waning. lere we have the complete Bindle i 
saga in one volume, and a great bargain it is too.” 

i] 

| 

I 

HOTEL CREMONA MYSTERY 
By GRET LANE. 7s. 6d. net. | 
Spectator: “ Very lively and vigorous with plenty of entertainment.” | 
Ravtpu Straus: “ An excellent thriller.” i 
Sunday Referee: “ The plot is baffling, the motive powerful, the } 
methods of detection original.” i 


HOT WATER ! 
By P. G. WODEHOUSE, 7s. 6d. nek i 
L. A. G. Strone (Spectator): “It is brilliantly done and as imbecile 1 
as ever. 
Compton Mackenzie: “ The best novel yet by Mr. Wodehouse.” H 
Punch: “*‘ Hot Water’ never grows tepid for an instant.” i 








HERBERT JENKINS LTD., 3 YORK STREET, SAINT JAMES’S, 


S.W.1 
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WONDERFUL 
FOREIGN RECORDINGS 


Here are a few of the exceptionally fine new 
Foreign Recordings which are now to be heard in 
the famous salons at Imhof House. Every music 
lover should hear them and others from the extensive 


2 


collection of exclusive records held by Alfred 
Imhof, Ltd. 
MILHAUD—La Creation du Monde. Orchestra 





conducted by Milhaud. Two Records, 





6/- each. 1.M. 992-3. Ke 
WEILL—Aufstieg und Fall der Stadt Mahagonny. {5 

Lotte Lenja with Chorus and Orchestra. 

One Record, 4/-. 1.M. 994. °) 


TCHAIKOWSKY—Hamlet Overture. London Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Coates. 
Two Records, 6/- each. I.M. 980-1. 
FRANCK.—Prelude Aria & Finale. Cortot (piano). 
Three Records, 6/- each. 1.M. 950-2. 
SVENDSEN—Carnival in Paris. London Symphony 
Orchestra. Conducted by Sir Landon 
Ronald. Two Records. 6/- each. 
I.M. 971-2. 
DEBUSSY—*% Le Tombeau Des Naiades.”  “C’est E 
L’extase.” Jane Bathori(Mezzo-Soprano) | 
One Record, 4/-. 1.M. 537. < 
RAVEL—Concerto for Piano and Orchestra. Mar- EY 
guerite Long with Symphony Orchestra. 
Conducted by Ravel. Three Records, 
6/- cach. I.M. 800-2. 

Every record of merit—including the entire lists of 
H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone, and Decca records are 
held in stock by Alfred Imhof. Call or write for 
lists and particulars of Approval System. 


Alfred Imhof, Ltd. 


Estabd. 1845 
112-116 New Oxford St., London, W.C. 1. 
Museum 5944, 
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Alf, Sarah and the Little ’un 


—and their visions of Christmas. 


This typical trio (so familiar in East London; so 
familiar, also, to most of the Mission’s supporters) are 
eagerly looking forward to their usual Christmas and 
New Year Treats. 

So are thousands of 
their young brothers 
and sisters. 

Their Christmas vision 
includes a long enter- 
tainment and a gift 
from Santa Claus. 


2/- 








gives one 
child this 
great Treat. 

pays for 50. 
15,000 will be invited. 
How many may we 
entertain on your 


behalf ? 


Contributions gratefully acknowledged by 
The Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, 


East End Mission, 


Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 
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ALF, SARAH anid 
the Monthly Magazine the LITTLE 'UN 
Full of will be grateful 

for your response, 


“THE EAST END STAR,” 
of the Mission, sent free on application. ; 
fascinating articles and pictures of East End life. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
The War Debts Problem 


**On debts and reparations we have been the school-mistress of 
Europe. We have spent years in educating France with such 
success that her Prime Minister is now more lenient to a Germany 
that is potentially a terrible enemy than America has yet been 
asked to be to an ex-Ally who is also a relative. Not indefinitely 
can this country, in addition to educating Europe, be expected 
to educate the American electorate—and pay for it—in what, 
after all, are America’s own interests quite as much as_ ours. 
American politicians must also take up the work and have the 
courage to tell their own people what many of them know to be 
the truth.’”’—‘* Scrutator,” in the Sunday Times. 


PosstBLy before this article appears in print a definite 
decision will have been reached as to whether there 
is to be a postponement of our next instalment on 
the 15th of this month on our War Debt to America, 
or whether we are to make the payment on that date. 
At the moment of writing there seems to be little 
doubt that Congress will reject all idea of postpone- 
ment ; in which case it can scarcely be doubted that we 
shall decide to nake the payment. I know it can be 
argued that if we are about to challenge, as, undoubtedly 
we are, the indefinite continuance of these payments 
until the whole problem of War Debts has been recon- 
sidered, we might as well preface the challenge by refusing 
to make the payment on the 15th. That, however, 
would scarcely be in accordance with British traditions, 
and might even seem to be taking an unfair advantage 
of the Hoover Moratorium of last year. 

Tut Reat PROBLEM. 

Moreover, while the shipment at the present moment 
of about £19,000,000 in gold or the remittance of the 
equivalent of that amount in dollar exchange—namely, 
nearly £30,000,000—must necessarily involve a further 
strain upon our resources, the operation is of minor 
importance when compared with America’s final attitude 
towards the problem of War Debts and Reparations. 
This problem has been set out in wholly admirable 
fashion in the second British Note to Washington, but 
while I cannot hope to state the position here with equal 
fulness and clarity, I want if possible to bring out what 
I believe to be the salient points of the problem, and 
more especially its relation to the prolonged world 
industrial depression. 

Pre-War Equinisricm. 

Previous to the War—and although protective tariffs, 
especially in the United States, were in existence— 
there was a more or less general acceptance of what is 
known as the doctrine of the “ exchange of goods and 
services.” That is to say, trade between the various 
countries of the world was sufficiently universal and 
extensive to make it possible to say that debts between 
nations were mainly met by exports of goods or services, 
any shortage of exports of goods by a debtor country 
being effected, if necessary, through gold payments. 
And in proof of this statement the amount of indebtedness 
which had ‘to be discharged by gold payments in any one 
year was always sufficiently moderate to place no undue 
strain upon the gold reserves of the various countries. 

ABNORMAL INFLUENCES. 

-During the four years of the War Germany and the 
European allies were in the position of having to receive 
from the neutral countries enormous stores of War 
materials, foodstuffs and clothing at prices often repre- 
senting more than four times the normal value. By reason 
of her three years of neutrality America obtained the bulk 
of these orders, so that, as was pointed out in the 
British Note, before 1915 the United States . export 
surplus normally varied from 200,000,000 dollars to 
500,000,000 dollars, but in 1917 and 1918 it exceeded 
3,000,000,000 dollars, and in 1919 it was about 
1.000,000,000 dollars, and these huge balances were 
gathered up into figures which were subsequently more 
or less represented by the War Debts by the Allies to 
America. Moreover, and before America came into the 
War, this country, to finance not only its own require- 
ments but those of the Allies, had parted with many 
millions of gold to America, to say nothing of nearly 





£1,000,000,000 represented by its holdings of American 
securities. Obviously, therefore, if these heavy obligationg 
to America were to be wiped out within any reasonable 
period it was essential that war prices should be main. 
tained so that debtors by exporting a corresponding 
volume of goods with those imported during the Way 
period should have the opportunity of wiping out 
their indebtedness. And, further, it was essential 
that whoever happened to be the chief creditor country 
should be fully prepared to receive payment along these 
lines. 
Post-War ConpirTIons. 

Not one of these conditions, however, was fulfilled, 
and without going into the question of whether the 
amount of War Debts and Reparations, as expressed in 
pounds, shillings and pence, was at the moment of funding 
the debts an equitable one or not, the important point is 
to realize the nature of the impediment place in the way 
of a settlement, and the disastrous effect produced upon 
the whole world of commerce and finance. In the first 
place, and as might have been expected, war prices, due 
to the peculiar urgency of the demand during the War, 
were not maintained, so that it soon became apparent 
that a debtor country would have to export a far greater 
quantity of goods than those imported during the war to 
meet its indebtedness. That fact in itself, of course, 
increased the burden of the debt. In the second place, 
however, the chief creditor country, having obtained 
contracts from the debtor countries for the fulfilment of 
War Debt obligations in terms of dollars, immediately 
set about imposing such high tariffs as to make it well 
nigh impossible for the debts to be discharged along the 
lines of an export of goods and services. 


Tue StrRAIN ON GOLD AND CREDIT. 

This, in its turn, required increased settlement of 
Debts through shipments of gold, and this gold when 
received by the United States was not allowed to function 
freely, with the result that the hoarding of gold by 
countries such as America and France led to a con- 
traction in credit. This accelerated the downward 
trend of wholesale prices of commodities, and with 
every decline the burden of the debtor countries was 
increased. And as the post-War situation was gradually 
disclosed and as it became apparent that War Debts 
and Reparation payments had created conditions wholly 
disorganizing the working of the international credit 
system, trade contracted more and more, and _ the 
serious position of all the great exporting countries 
was intensified by the fact that lending countries such 
as Great Britain were no longer able to continue making 
loans abroad, while. countries such as France and the 
United States, though ostensibly wealthy and full of 
gold, were unwilling to make advances. 


Britatn’s ATTITUDE. 

It must always be to the credit of Britain that she 
was the first to recognize all that was involved in this 
problem of War Debts and Reparations, and soon after 
the War suggested to the world a general cancellation, 
doing so at a moment when the Debts owing to het 
were far greater than her own Debt to America. This 
offer was rejected, but even then Great Britain showed 
her appreciation of the position by declaring that she 
would take no greater amount m payment, either in 
Reparations or War Debts from the Allies, than was 
actually required for meeting her obligations to the 
United States. It was some years before France could 
come to see that as regards German Reparations the 
position advocated by Britain was the only possible 
one in the interests of world trade, and it might be 
said even in the interests of world peace. At the time 
of the Lausanne Conference in the summer of this year, 
however, even France had come to acknowledge the 
stern logic of facts,and I have quoted at the commence- 
ment of this article an extract from an article in last 
week’s Sunday Times because it seems to bring out 
the supreme point in the whole problem, namely, that 
America is still either unable or unwilling to read the 
signs of the times and to face the stern requirements 
of the situation. 

(Continued on page ix) 
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ROLLSROYCE 


Opinions of Experts concerning the improved 20/25 h.p. chassis with easy change 
gear bor, silent third speed and improved performance 


“The renowned silence and smoothness have tained that silken smoothness and siience 
been retained” Autocar, July 29th 1932 for which their products have ever been 
° * s aoe ’ net _ ) ee 
“Much more liveliness and speed” famous” — Yorkshire Observer, Aug 17h 1932 


Times, Aug 2nd 1932 na. , - 
caae ot 93? «The first feature to strike you is its remark- 


“Maximum speed is 75 m.p.h.” able liveliness....... this car will always do 
Motor, July 26th 1932 75 miles per hour. The casy cruising speed, 

i? caaaieal es rape nag Seam meal with the throttle about half open, is at least 
Yorkshire Observer, Ang 17th 1932 60,andthatisthespeed thatis quickly reached 

“How the makers have effected this enhance : onthe third” —Johu Priolean, Sunday Observer 
performance I do not know. They have re- Nov 27th 1932 


Prices 


Complete 20 /25 h.p. cars from £1,555 
Complete 40/50 h.p. cars from £2 2,420 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 14-15 CONDUIT STREET LONDON W1 TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 6201 


Rolls-Royce Ltd have some excellent reconditioned and guaranteed 
Rolls-Royce cars for disposal at moderate prices 























The Glad Tidings 
of the Riches of God | 
in Christ 


‘The 











|THE ‘SPECTATOR’ SAYS: 














In these days of depression, overseas and The Agendose Saar | is as nent an ited Cruising Une a as it tis possible to 
* ine ishine , | ui very Public Room is decorated with artistic simplicity; the room 

on the Continent the publishing of \ is gay and lovely, there are Smoking Rooms, Verandah Cafés, spacious 
Lounges, the Winter Garden, the Sun Terrace, a Cinema with Talkies, an 


excellent library, extensive Games Decks and an Open-air Swimming Pool 
and Sun-Bathing Lido. The Louis XIV Restaurant is large enough to seat al! 
passengers at once and the Cuisine and Service are all that is to be desired. 
] The Staterooms are large, airy Cabins fitted with Forced Draught { 
ventilation for warm weather and hat and cold running water.” 
REPRINTED FROM THE 
"SPECTATOR’ OCT. 15,1932 











is the bounden duty of all who know Him. 
Our people overseas and on the Continent 
are in deep need of help to maintain among | 
them the ministrations of our Church. 


Many dioceses are looking to 


CRUISE TO ALT & SUNSHINE ON THE 


Colonial 


oat | FV-WDyey.¥- Wal: 





Continental ||THE QUEEN OF DE LUXE LINERS 


| 45 DAYS FROM 80 GNS. 


: q From Southampton, calling at TENERIFFE, TRINIDAD, 
We ask your prayers and your gifts. CARTAGENA, PANAMA, JAMAICA, HAVANA, 
ST. LUCIA, GRENADA, BARBADOS & MADEIRA. 


To secure choice of accommodation ea:ly application is advisable 


for additional help. 


The Secretary, 
For full details and all-the-year Cruising Brochure apply — 


| 9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4, | THE BLUE STAR LINE 


will gladly give information, | 3 Lower Regent Street, S.W.1 (Whitehall 2265). 40 St. Mary 
{ Axe, E.C.3 (Ave. 8020). Liverpool: 10 Water St. & Principal Asents 








— ~ - TOS OS MAM 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





TATE AND LYLE, LIMITED 





A SATISFACTORY BALANCE SHEET———INCREASED DIVIDEND———POSITION 
OF THE BRITISH SUGAR INDUSTRY 





SIR ERNEST TATE’S SPEECH 





Tue thirtieth annual ordinary general meeting of Tate and Lyle, 
Limited, was held on Tuesday last, at Southern House, Cannon 
Street, London, E.C:, Sir Ernest W. Tate, Bt., the President, being 
in the chair. 

The secretary (Mr. W. Herbert Dickie) having read the Notice 
convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The President said :—Ladies and Gentlemen, with your per- 
mission I should like to start this meeting by offering our hearty 
congratulations to our chairman, Sir Leonard Lyle, on the honour 
which was conferred on him by His Majesty when his name appeared 
in the Birthday Honours last June as a Baronet of the United 
Kingdom. (Applause.) I feel sure, ladies and gentlemen, that 
you will all join with me in this expression of our great satisfaction 
that it has pleased His Majesty to honour one with whom we are 
so closely associated. (Hear, hear.) 

The balance sheet which we are meeting here to-day to consider 
is, in the opinion of your directors, a very satisfactory document. 
After allocating to the various reserves a sum of money equal 
to more than 10 per cent. on the ordinary capital, we are able to 
recommend -a payment of a dividend of 24 per cent. greater than 
last year, and to carry forward about the same sum as in the 
previous year. 

Raw Sucar Prices, 

The year that has passed has been uneventful. With regard 
to our chief raw material, prices have fluctuated within com- 
paratively narrow limits. At the end of our last year the price 
of raw sugar stood at 6s. 74d. per ewt. for Non-Empire sugars and 
10s. 44d. per ewt. for similar sugars produced within the Impire. 
At the end of the twelve months now under review, the price stood 
at 6s. per ewt. for Non-Empire sugar. Owing to the increase in 
the preference on sugar- produced in the Colonies, which was 
introduced at the Budget last April, the price of Colonial raw 
sugar on September 30th was 10s. $d. and Is. 9d. por ewt. for a 
limited quantity possessing the necessary certificate entitling it 
to the additional preference in the duty. 

The increased preference unfortunately does not apply to 
Dominion sugar as distinct from Colonial suger, and I regret to 
say that it is for this reason that more than half of the raw sugar 
exported from South Africa has found its market in Canada this 
year, owing to the higher preference in the import duty granted 
there and the higher price which Canadian refiners are able to pay 
in consequence. 

[ am glad to be able to report that the quantity of raw sugar 
we have refined during the past year is the highest in the history 
of the company, and exceeds by 200,000 tons the previous highest 
record, and the effect upon the cheapening of our refining costs 
has been considerable. 

Empire SvupPtigs. 

Tt will interest you to learn of the part which the Empire is 
playing in supplying our requirements. We purchased over 
600,000 tons from Empire sources and the Empire producers 
received from us, in addition to the world’s price, the full amount 
of the preference in import duty applicable to such sugars. The 
following list gives an idea of the wide area from which these 
supplies were drawn :—Australia, Fiji, Mauritius, Natal, British 
West Indies, Demerara, British Honduras, home grown raw bectroot 
sugar. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say that we purchased all the 
Empire sugar which was available for this market, and I sincerely 
hope that under the stimulus of the preferential tariff the quantity 
of Empire sugar which will be available for us: may increase 
substantially. 

Our sales of refined sugar have been fully maintained, and we 
have continued our policy of selling on a small margin, so that 
the retail price to the public has been kept as low as _ possible. 
The actual profit which we have made works out at less than one- 
twelfth of a penny per Ib. By contrast, home-grown beet sugar 
is receiving 1d. per lb. assistance from the taxpayer. 

WASTEFUL COMPETITION. 

As in the past few years our chief competitors have been the 
home-grown beet sugar factories, who make white sugar under 
a subsidy. The bulk of this white sugar is produced and comes 
on to the market within a few months and causes unnecessary 
cutting and depression in prices. If a proportion of this sugar 
was turned out in the raw form, the full market value could be 
obtained with corresponding advantages to the British beet sugar 
factories and to the British sugar refiners. As it is, there is much 
wasteful competition, white sugar from the beet factories being 
sent long distances into areas naturally served by the refinerics, 
and the British refiners having to retaliate in a similar manner 
by sending their products into the areas which should naturally 
be served by the beet factories. 

His Majesty’s Government has decided to appoint a Royal 
Commission to enquire into the whole of the British Sugar industry 
in this country and our company most heartily welcome a public 
and impartial enquiry into the facts of the case. It is not wholly 
@ technical question, but largely a commercial one as well, 


The British Sugar (Subsidy) Act, 1925, will expire on September 36 
1934—I venture once more to express the hope that any fresh assist. 
ance, if it is given, will carry out the original intention of the 
Subsidy Act; that is to say, the intention of helping agricultur. 
and not of giving artificial assistance to factories to produce an 
article, 7.e., refined sugar, which is already being produced by 
an old-established industry which is capable of producing econo. 
mically the whole of this country’s requirements of refined sugar. 
In this connexion it may interest you to know that we supplied 
from our four refineries only 58} per cent. of this country’s require- 
ments during the year under review. This figure does not include 
two smaller refineries in which we are interested and which together 
supply 5 per cent. of the country’s requirements. : 


A NATIONAL PROBLEM. 

There is nothing we should like better than to see the British 
sugar industry working together amicably as a whole. We have 
tried to find some basis of agreement, but those concerned in tho 
beet industry have been unable or unwilling to see our point of 
view. We have supported the industry in the past and, as you 
know, hold a controlling interest in four British beet companies, 
Our practical and intimate experience of the working of such 
factories leaves us more than ever convinced that it is more profitable 
to produce at least a proportion of raw sugar at a beet factory than 
to turn out all white sugar. 

We are still anxious and willing to contribute to an honourable 
and permanent settlement of this national problem. It is our 
desire to work harmoniously with the existing factories, and on 
a fair basis. We are willing to go even further and give financial 
assistance to an extension of the industry, provided that the con- 
ditions are suitable and that the extension is based upon the manu- 
facture of raw s igar, or, at least, a proportion of raw sugar. This 
basis we believe t» be sound, politically, financially and economically. 


Tue REFINERIES. 

Our refineries have been maintained in a high state of efficiency, 
thanks to the energy of the management and the co-operation 
of our workpeople. To all those concerned the board of directors 
offer their sincere thanks, in which we naturally include our office 
staffs and all connected with the sale of our products. 

We are spending a considerable amount of money on the reor- 
ganization of our Love Lane refinery in Liverpool. Our technical 
experts have devoted an enormous amount of time to the study 
of the whole question, and without being over-confident I think 
I can safely say that on completion of the work we shall have a 
refinery which will be second to none in the world and will enable 
our production costs to be reduced to a minimum, thereby enabling 
us to deal satisfactorily with any normal or fair competition. 

We have come to a very satisfactory arrangement with the 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, who have given us improved 
facilities for handling our raw sugar there, which will tend to 
economy in working costs. I wish on behalf of the directors to 
tender our thanks to the chairman and other members of that 
body for the sympathetic manner in which they have met our 
requirements. 

THE IrtsH FREE Srate, 

I should like to refer in a few words to the unfortunate dispute 
which has arisen between this country and the Irish Free State. 
For as long as I can remember we always had a very considerable 
trade in Southern Ireland. Unfortunately, this now has entirely 
ceased. We are still keeping our sales organization going in that 
country, but, of course, this cannot continue indefinitely. 

I have purposely avoided saying anything about the three 
resolutions which you are going to be asked to pass, and about 
which shareholders have received special notice, as I think it 
best that they should be dealt with separately. 

With your permission, we will now conclude the ordinary business 
of the meeting. 

Tue DIvIDEND. 

I beg to move: “That the directors’ report and statement 
of accounts be adopted and that the following dividends upon 
the company’s issued capital be declared payable, viz.: (a) To 
the holders of preference shares, interim dividend to March 3lst, 
1932, at 6$ per cent. per annum, subiect to tax, paid June 15th, 
1932; final dividend to September 30th, 1932, at 6} per cent. 
per annum, subject to tax.; (6b) To the ordinary shareholders, 
interim dividend of 4 per cent., subject to income tax, paid June 15th, 
1932; final dividend of 12 per cent., subject to income tax, making 
a total of 16 per cent. for the year.” 

Sir Leonard Lyle, Bart. (the chairman), seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors were re-elected; the auditors were 
reappointed ; and resolutions submitted dealing with the remunera- 
tion of the managing directors were duly approved. 

A vote of thanks to the President and directors, proposed by 
Sir Bernard Greenwell, Bart., and seconded by Sir Douglas Newton, 





K.B.E., M.P., concluded the proceedings. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 850) 

Until, however, the facts are realized by debtor and 
creditor countries alike there can be no return of inter- 
, national confidence and of free international trade, while 

conditions may even be actually worsened for a time if only 
. by reason of the fact that the country which has been 
| slowest to perceive the drift of events is, perhaps, now in 
the position of suffering the severest depression of all. 

There are those in America with sufficient clearness of vision 
to see that the interests of their own country call for a 
(revision, and perhaps even a cancellation, of War Debts, 
but at present the eyes of the people of America as a whole 
‘seem to be holden so that they cannot see. 

. Artnuur W. Kippy. 





Financial Notes 


A.B.C, Report. 

Some delay in issuing the annual report of the Aerated 
Bread Company gave rise to unfavourable rumours as to the 
possible nature of its contents. These rumours, however, 
have been quite dispelled by the issue of the report, which is 
a thoroughly satisfactory one. Notwithstanding trade de- 
pression, the profit for the year was £206,328 against £194,666, 
the figures constituting a new high record. Moreover, a 
further sum of £54,540 is placed to depreciation, and this 
year a special sum of £50,000 is also placed to the reserve, 
while after paying a 5 per cent. dividend the balance carried 
forward is £40,894. The directors in their report express 
the view that power should be given to raise further capital 
if required for further extension, and an increase in the 
capital is proposed of 500,000 shares, of which, with the 
consent of the Preference shareholders, the directors may 
issue not more than one-half as additional preference 
shares. 

* * * % 
Britisn OVERSEAS BANK. 

The balance sheet of the British Overseas Bank, which 
appeared in the last issue of the Spectator, must be regarded 
as a decidedly good one when it is remembered that the 
Bank’s operations are so largely carried on in the distressed 
countries of Europe. The profits at £111,790 were well 
below the figure of the previous year, but they showed 











a substantial margin over the sum required to pay the 
6 per cent. dividend on the * A” Ordinary Shares, while 
it must be noted that the profit was reached after making 
all allowance for bad and doubtful debts other than 
those provided for out of Contingencies Account. A further 
£50,000 out of the profits is now added to Contingencies 
and also £50,000 has been transferred from the Reserve Fund 
to Contingencies, leaving the General Reserve at £175,000. 
The balance sheet shows a liquid position, and against the 
totalof Deposits of £2,532,000 there is Cashin Hand of £252,000, 
with Money at Call and Short Notice at £596,000, while 
Bills Discounted amount to £647,000 and Government 
Securities to £450,000. 

* * * * 

TATE AND LYLE. 

The directors of this important industrial concern can be 
warmly congratulated upon the results for the past year. 
For some time now the Company has had to contend with 
the unpleasant position of large stocks with falling prices. 
Values, however, have been steadily written down and now 
the report just issued shows most excellent results for the 
past year. The trading profit is just over £1,000,000 and 
with other income the total reached is £1,083,000 as compared 
with £999,954 a year ago. The directors are now able to 
allocate £100,000 to Depreciation, £55,000 to the Investment 
Reserve and £10,000 to the Dividend Reserve, and no less than 
£200,000 to the General Reserve. The dividend was at the 
fine rate of 16 per cent., and the figures just quoted show that 
it was earned with a margin which would have permitted 
an even greater distribution but for the allocations to the 
special Funds. A, W. K. 





Bank Rate 2 per cent., changed from 2} per cent., on 
June 30th, 1932. 











NOW READY. 
THE SECEDERS (1829-1869) 


VOLUME Il. 
1850 the Life ani Letters of JOSEPH CHARLES 
and sometime Fellow 


Continuing up to 
eM “The Gospel Standard” 


PHILPOT, M.A., Editor of ¢ 

of Worcester College, Oxford. With a brief sketch of the Early History of 

“The Gospel Standard,” by J. H. PHILPOT, M.D. Many _ interestiny 

Illustrations and Portraits. Well bound in cloth, 8/-; by post, 8,6. Special 
edition in superior binding, 13/-; by post, 13 6. 








WHAT FUTURE 
ARE YOU 
PLANNING ? 





It is easy to provide for future comfort 
and independence. 
to suit 


By payments arranged 


convenience 


your 


YOU CAN SECURE 


£1000, £2000 « £3000 


at the end of any selected term of years, 
and thus be in a position to obtain a 
guaranteed income. 


Should you not live to enjoy the benefits 
yourself, they will be available immediately 
for your dependents. 


Write to The Managing Director stating 
your age and requirements: expert advice 
will be given. 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY,LTD. 








To THE MANAGING DIRECTOR, 
PEARL ASSURANCE CO. LTD., HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C 1. 


My age next birthday is ............:c00000 Please send me 
y ag J 

particulars as to how I can obtain Lu..csessceeseeeeeeees at 
BOW scctdadsddccaacens ‘ 

IN ama a chs cad a oc cea sasteiicnds cacutnscccauasdaunaanesess . 


(State whether Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 


PRO a aac vaccanaaatasuaencckésaicds i caacupetuccurdionsctbadsaadsanases - 











C. J. FARNCOMBE & SONS, Ltd., 30S, imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C.4. 
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TIMBER HOUSES 
DISTINCTION 


A. NEW era in attractive homes 

in Canadian timber, (Specially 
designed on modern, “ servant- 
less” lines and for later enlarge- 
ment, in any size, single or two- 
storied from £105, and insured 
against fire at }°%. Unexcelled 
comfort, dryness and warmth. 
Great choice of interior — treat- 
ment, also simple’ sets of cottage ; 
furniture. Write for further par- } 
ticulars, stating your approximate 
requirements, or inspect speci- 
men buildings at Works. 
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LIBERTY’S 
HAVE A 
WONDERFUL COLLECTION OF 
GIFTS 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 











LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT ST., LONDON. 





THEATRES 








GLOBE Evgs. at 8.40. Wed. and Sat., 2.30. (Last 2 Weeks.) 
FOR SERVICES RENDERED, by W. Somerset Maugham. 
Cepric Harpwicke, Louise Hampton, C. V. FRANCE. 








QUEEN’S (Ger. 4517.) Evgs. 8.30. Mats. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 


EXTRA aa BOXING DAY at 2.30. 
VENSONG, 


by Edward nase and Be verley Nichols. 
EDITH EVANS. Violet Varbrugh. Wilfrid Lawson. 








WESTMINSTER. Vic. 0283. Admission 2/5 to 10/6. 
MON. NEXT at 8.15 (subs. 8.30). Wed. and Sat. 2.30. 
The Amazed Evangelist and JONAH AND THE WHALE, 
Two Pare, by ogg Bridie. 
Daily. Matinées Only. 








Tue Dec. 20, 
ALICE. ‘and THOM AS ge: JANE, by Vera Beringer. 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
'£12,000,006;  Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350, 000 
(together £7,350,000); Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
‘TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 





MAKER OF FINE CHOCOLATE 











BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


Society are daily called upon for help, not only to 
shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans of 
fishermen and sailors, and to aged and _ distressed 
seafarers. Funds needed to carry on the work, 


WILL YOU HELPP 

i Patron H.M. THE KING. 
President: Admiral of the Fleet SIR ROGER KEYES, Bart., 
: G.C.B., ete. 


_ Tankers: : Secretary: 
| Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. G: E. Maupe, Esq. 


CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 




















THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid up Capital coe eve eee eve eve eee £4,500,000 


Reserve Fund one see ese ese eee eee £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ewe £2,000,00 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under ‘the Charter eee £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve! 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods ieceived, 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 o ww » 
£41 oe 92 oo 45 





at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No commission, 








eee : a 
| Restlessness on Retiring 
“go often due to stomach acidity, is 
best prevented by taking a cup of 


before going to bed 


In tins 2/1, 4/. and 7/6 


of all: chemists 





“ARETHUSA” BOYS MAKE THE 
FINEST SAILORS IN THE WORLD 
£40,000 URGENTLY NEEDED 
THE OLD “ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP, CONDEMNED 


BY THE ADMIRALTY AS WORN OUT AND UNFIT FOR 
FURTHER SERVICE, HAS HAD TO BE REPLACED BY A 


NEW “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


TH NECESSARY COST OF PURCHASE, ALTERATIONS 
EQUIPMENT. 3 EW a. — EIC., WILL BE 














Tay, OLD _‘‘ ARETHUSA”’ SA AND SENT 10,000 BOYS 
TO THE ROYAL NAVY AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 


Please help us in carrying on this great work of training poor 
boys for the two Sea Services. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 











“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 








164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


IT. occupying the equivalent to a line charged as @ 
Series discounts : 3 


24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


74% for 26 ; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 





-_ 





PERSONAL 


OTTAGE or small house required for 6 weeks from 

January 10th. South Coast, preferably Devon or 

Cornwall, Local servants required.—Write, stating 
terms, Box 535_ the Spectator, 
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MAZING VOCAL DISCOVERY .—Develop a beauti- 
ful, powerful, resonant voice by marvellous scientific 
SILENT METHOD. 
al) vocal defects.—Free booklet and astonishing testimony 
to Prof. W. R. RErp, Studio (4), Wigmore Hall, W.1. 





AST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 
urgently needed for Women, Children, and particu- 
larly for men. Our poor people in East London slums 
suffer greatly. Parcels, enclosing name and address, 
gratefully acknowledged by The Rev, PERCY INESON, 
Superintendent, EAST END MISSION, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, E.1. 





AEMORRHOIDS (PILES) 





Emkolene Ointment gives instant and lasting relief. 
Never fails. Simple and safe, Obtainable through 
Boots’ and all chemists or direct from 

HE EMKOLENE MFG. CO. 
21/22 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C.1, 
3s., post free in plain wrapper. 





ASSAGE, MEDICAL ELECTRICITY AND COR- 
RECTIVE EXERCISES by St. Dunstan’s 
thoroughly experienced, Chartered Masseurs and Bio- 
Physical Assistants established in all parts of London and 
Provinces.— Apply, MASSAGE DEPARTMENT, St. Dunstan’s 
Headquarters, Regent’s Park, London, N.W.1. Tele- 
phone: Welbeck 7921 between 10 a.m, and 5 p.m. 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 











Infallible cure for Stammering and | 





WINTER IN 


INDIA 


TRAVEL BY 
ELLERMAN’S CITY & HALL LINES 


ONE CLASS CABIN STEAMERS. 


£65 RETURN 


Send for descriptive pamphlet. 
LONDON : 
104-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 
Telephone: AVENUE 9340, 


Liverpool: Tower Building. Tel.: Cent. 3840 
Glasgow: 75 Bothwell St. Tel.: Cent. 9222 


























CINEMA 








N? NEEDLESS NOISE.—The Noise Abatement 
Association has been formed with a main object, 
the protection of the citizen against noise nuisances.— 
Donations will be gratefully received by Captain JOHN 
STEVENSON, Hon. Sec., 34 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. 


RIGINAL BIBLE APPROACH Booklet. Send 
sixpence.—Rev. MAVER, 13 Kennington Road, Bath. 








| eye interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization. 





| § gg wettn ABROAD.— Informative Illustrated 
Bookict free on request, PITT & SCOTT, Lrp., 25 & 
27 Cannon St., E.C. 16 Pl. Vendome, Paris. Tl. Cen. 5526 





= ERBA AMARGA” TEA RADICALLY CURES 
RHEUMATISM AND BLADDER TROUBLE 
CAUSED BY URIC ACID. 4s. 6d. per packet (enough 
for a cure ; money returned in fullif no relief obtained),— 
Sole Importer, G. Litoyp, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leics. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





BADICAT SE DISEASE 
by subscribing to the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to become 
young women worthy of our race, 
Please send a Special Christmas Donation to 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W. 9. 








ART EXHIBITIONS 


OYAL SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT PAINTERS, 
ROYAL IfSTITUTE GALLERIES, 
195 Piccadilly, W.1. 
Daily, 10-5. 





Admission, 1s, 





ACADEMY CINEMA, 
+ Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). Ger, 2981, 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER l11th, 

Richard Oswald's brilliant German comedy 
“DER HAUPTMANN VON 
KOEPENICK.” 

Also Bernard Shaw's 
“ARMS AND THE MAN.” 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 








NCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
S TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will -be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough ideas of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Canron Street; 
London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


HOME 





CONSULAR, CIVIL, 1.C.8. 


Le 
F Of the 59 vacancies announced 31 have been | 


offered to different candidates who studied at 
DAVIES’S, 
5 Sussex Place, W.2. Padd. 3351/52. 
Vacation course from December 14th-20th. 


HE KENSINGTON SCHOLARSHIPS. 





The next Examination for this Scholarship, tenable 
at one of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge or 
London, will be held in May, 1932. 

Candidates must be young men between 18 and 20 
years of age, in need of assistance to enable them to 
obtain a University degree. 

For particulars as to condition an application should 
be made in January, 1933, to the CLERK TO THE TRUSTEES, 
2 Church Street, W. 8. 


| PREguBEe EDUCATION INSTITUTE COLLEGB 
FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPLON 
S.W.15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: 
E. G. Montefiore, .D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. M, 
Jebb, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY, 





LANE, 
COLET, 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





a: ANDREW’S COLLEGE: 
b GRAHAMSTOWN, 8. AFRICA. 

The Council invites applications for the post of HEAD 
MASTER which will be vacant in January, 1934, Tho 
Head Master must be in Holy Orders or be a communican6 
of the Church of England. Commencing salary £1,200 
p.a. with house. Further information may be received 
from D. M. Sing, Esq., Malthouse, Iffley, Oxford. Appli- 
cations should reach him on or before January 2nd. 


_————-? 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
PpEDaesvay PARK, GOUDHURST, KENT, 














Two open Scholarships, £100 and £80 per annum, 
are offered to girls under 13 on March 31st, 1933. Exam- 
ination February 21st to 23rd. Apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. Last day of entry, January 31st. 


te WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY. Endowed 
School.—Inclusive fees for Board, Tuition and 
Books, 66 guineas per Annum, 

Head-Mistress, Miss E 





Individual attention, 

. ©. NIGHTINGALE, M.A, 

ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE, 
Chairman: The Rt. Hon. the Lord Gisborough, 








Fight Entrance Scholarships and Bursaries, value £100 
to £30, are offered annually to girls between the ages 
of 12 and 15. Examinations in March, 1933, and suc- 
cessful candidates enter the school in the following May or 
September. Full particulars from the HFAD-MISTRESS, 


S" ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL.—Church of England 
KR GIRLS’ PUBLIC SCHOOL, Chairman: THH 
LORD BISHOP OF ST. ALBANS. University Examinations. 
Large playing-fields. New Boarding House, recently 
opened.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


S" BRAN DON’S, CLEKGY DAUGHTERS’ 
KR SCHOOL, BRISTOL. 
Two Scholarships— 


One for Daughters of Clergy. 
One for Daughters of Laity. 
Offered March, 1933.—Apply H®A»-MISTRESS. 


S* DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH.—School for 
WK Girls, conducted by C. 8S. M. V. Wantage. Recog- 
nized by the Board of Education. School Chapel. Gymna- 
sium. Tennis Courts. Sea-bathing. Boarders £75 p.a.— 
Apply, SISTER SUPERIOR. 


NANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 

















An open Scholarship of £50 per annum is offered to 
girls over 10 and under 13 on July 31st, 1933. Examina- 
tion February 21st to 23rd. Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 

Last day of entry, January 31st. 


HE LAURELS, RUGBY.— Boarding School for Girls. 
Recognized by the Board of Education. Graduate 

Excellent health and games record. Individual 
A few vacancies for girls 
Special terms 





Staff. 
care. Scholarships available. 
working for School Certificate in 1933. 
offered to suitable Candidates. 


YOUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.— Boarding 
kK and day school for girls, Education for careers con 
sidered especially. Health record high.—HEAD-MISTRESS, 


—— SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 











An open Scholarship of £50 a year and two Exhibitions 
are offered to girls under 15 on September 21st, 1933. 
Examination February 21st to 23rd. Apply to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS. Last day of entry, January 31st. 
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CO-EDUCATION 


Ns TOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD.—Founded by 
Soc. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874. Re- 
ce deans reorganized and extended.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 











ELOCUTION, &c. 


YCIENTIFIC Voice-Building gives BEAUTY of TONE, 
S Distinct Enunciation, POWER with QUALITY in 
Speech or Song. All vocal defects treated.—Mdme. 
DE MENGEL, Bhithner Studios, Wigmore Street, W. 


OW to Speak effectively (Parliament, Bar, Banquet). 

—-Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR gives Private Lessons. 

Sequence, Elocution, Voice, Breathing, Confidence.— 
Write for Brochure and terms.—401 Strand, W.C.2. 


STAMPS 
ATAMP COLLECTOR offers duplicates for disposal 


cheap. Sent on approval. Will also buy.— 
RONALD, 68 Beechcroft Gardens, Wemblicy, Middlesex. 























AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &e. 
SUCCESSFUL NOVELIST 


will give individual guidance to a keen writer whose work 
commands attention.—JAMES DWYER, 45 Hurstbourne 
Gardens, Barking, Essex. 


ADIES WISHING’ TO WRITE STORIES and 
4 Articles that will sell send for free brochure. 
** Woman's Chance in Journalism.’’—Secretary, Dept. 734 
FEMINA&a SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, Clifford’s Inn, Fleet 
Street,, London. 
1 ONG-POEMS, songs ant musical compositions wanted 
for publication. Send MSS., PETER DEREK, LTD., 
Dept. ZB., 108 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 











MAS ftnd. Geese 8/-, 9/-, 10/-, Soe y ea., Turkeys 12/6, 
16/-, £1 ea., rail Cocks 30/- ea., rea Chickens, 7/-, 8/-,9/- 
10/-pr.trd call p. p. N.Donoghue, Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 
Tobacco, “ BIZIM” CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 
100, post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s. 6d. 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., LtD., 90 
Piccadilly, W.1. ‘“‘ SOLACE CIRCLES ” Pipe Tobacco, 
the finest ‘combination ever discovered of Choice Natural 
Tobaccos ; every. pipeful an indescribable pleasure ; 
12s, 6d. per }-lb. tin, post extra. 
HAMPAGNE opportunity. To close gentleman’s 
y estate. Louis Roederer 1920, 138s. per doz., Veuve 
Clicquot 1920, 165s., Perrier Touet 1919, 168s. ” write 
Box A527, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 








ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





O YOU KNOW A REAL PEARL when you sec one ? 
For an ideal gift read MAXIM PEARLS great 
Christmas £100 Advertising offer. To prove the superi- 
ority of Maxim Pearls over all othe rs we will send you, 
on receipt of p.o. for 7s. 6d., post free, the famous Maxim 
Pearl Rope, 60 in. long, usual price 2 gns. Can be worn 
as 1, 2 or 3 row necklet. Not more than two sent to one 
address, Maxim Pearls deceive even experts. They 
are the finest reproductions existing, and we will give 
£100 to any charitable institution if this statement can be 
refuted.—Max Ms, Pearl Specialists, Dept. $.P., Norwich 
Union Buildings, ’39 St. James Stiect, London, 8.W. 1. 











| 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own, 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated, 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent, 
free. HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W, 1, 


ULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, direct from the Shet. Shet- 
lands. Ali kinds of Woollies hand-knitted for you 
personally by expert native knitters, from the lovely rea] 
Shetland wool, Nothing else is so soft, so light, so com. 
fortable. The newest, most fashionable styles, plai 
orin the famous “ Fair-Isle” patterns. At Shetland 
prices, far less than shop prices.—Wool prices are risin 
considerably, so order now before — of knitt 
Woollies rise.—Write for Free Ilus’d. Booklet and Prica 
List, Wm. D. JOHNSON, S, 339 Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


SAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 
free, James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway,Scotland, 














UNFURNISHED FLATS 


REE “ ILLUSTRATED INDEX” TO LONDON’S 
MOST ATTRACTIVE MANSION FLATS in all 
Districts. An invaluable guide, complete with indexed 
map, ’bus routes, stations, &c., for Homeseekers who 
wish to enjoy the utmost possible comfort, distinction, 
convenience and contentment at inclusive rentals, 
£85 to £300 p.a.—Post free from No. 1 MANSIONS BuREAU, 
Hy Park Street, London, W.1. (’Phone: Mayfair 0321, 
5 lines.) 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL.—First- 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C,, 
Large garage. Historical associations from A.D. 1759, 


ROTTWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRIN 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water, 

Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C, 
Tild. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 




















ww" TE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 
\ TRITING PAYS IF ——1! 
teaches the one sound method.— 





Contributor to 50 papers 
BM/TYPE, W.C.1 








HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 


b kg’ School or College or Personal arms painted on 

wood or glass from 10s. 6d, Woodcut bookplates 
from 5s. 6d. Photos and particulars from J. SaLWYN 
DUNN, Heraldic artist, Kelmscott Studio, Lion Lane, 
Haslemere, Surrey. 





Send for free booklet.—REGENT | 














WANTED TO PURCHASE 


A BIG PRICE PAID for Metal Plate s and old Teeth, 
also GOLD chains, bracelets 
JHE LONDON ToorH Co., Dept. 8, 130 Baker Stre et, W.1. 


BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD, 
SILVER and SOVEREIGNS. Banknotes _ per 
return. Also in urgent need of Old English Silver, 
Sheffield Plate, Jcwellery, Diamonds, Antiques and 
Dental Plates (not vulcanite), Large or small quantities. 
Goods returned if price not accepted. Send or bring 
your odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY and CO., 74, New 
Hiond Street, London, w.1L 


ss FOR THE TABLE, &c._ 


Fee straight from grower. Ideal Xmas gifts. Well 
packed, carr. pd. Best selected fruit, 18 Ib. Blenheim 
Orange &/-, Cox’s Orange 12/6 (small Cox’s 9/6), Bramleys 
(large) 6/ 16 (36 Ib. 11 /6). Scotland 1/-  extra.—L. 
ASHENDEN, Chilham Fruit Farm. ( ‘hilham, Canterbury. 


BRIWE CakEs.—K. Bolland & Sons, Ltd,, Kastgate Row, 




















~ Chester. 





URKEYS,— Buy at wholesale prices. Expert 

selection from thousands, Quality guaranteed. 
Stiltons, creamy blue. York Hams, cooked and 
uncooked, delicious flavour. Scotch Mutton: Fore- 
quarters, 84d Leg and Neck, 4 Xmas Beef, 
direct from Aberdeen, prime joints, 1s. 6d., 1s. 8d.— 
State re oo nts, &c., address enquiries to “ Market” 
Box A525, the Spectator. 








CHRISTMAS IN SLUMLAND. 


As you plan your Merry Christmas, with 
its round of joyous festivities and present- 
giving, lease remember the many dwellers 
in Dockland Slums for whom there will be 
no Merry Christmas Party; no Toy without 
your aid. Think of the kiddies hopefully 
EXPECTING, the sick and lonely aged in 
‘the evening of their lives, and the deserving 
unemployed. 

CHRISTMAS IS THE CHILDREN’S 

FEAST. 
Respond to your heart and be a Santa Claus 
or Fairy Godmother. 


MONEY, TOYS, SWEETS, FOOD and 
GARMENTS. 
Address: 
THE REV. W. NOEL LAMBERT, 
St. Gabriel’s Vicarage, Poplar, E. 14. 

















RAMOPHONES AND RECORDS EXCHANGED.— 

WH Your old Gramophone or Radio Taken in Part 
Exchange for a New Gramophone, Radio Gramophone or 
Radio—Many bargains in Re-conditioned Instruments 
and Radio Sets. List free. Full Stocks of All Best 
Records, including H.M.V. Connoisseur's Catalogue and 
our Special list of Foreign Recordings. Your Unwanted 
Records Taken in Part payment for New, also 5,000 
Fibre Needle played Records of Classical Music, including 
many Complete works for Sale or Exchange at Bargain 
Prices. Gramophones and Records purchased for Cash. 
—The: GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE, LTD.,, 121 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, London, W.C.2. (Four doors 
East of Cambridge Circus.) Telephone: Temple Bar 3007. 





AVE YOU COCKROACHES ?—Then buy “ BLAT- 

TIS” UNION COCKROACH PASTE ; universally 

and successfully used in all parts of the Globe; exter- 

mination guaranteed.—From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, 

Stores or Sole Makers, HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoor, 
Sheifield. ‘Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free. 


| Euglish chef. 
| Bospuret —TH EB 
\y 


Fossa BOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 
“4F acing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
Winter terms from 24 gns. ’ Phone 311. 


ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
Edinburgh. Tel. 207501, 





Crescent. Tgms. ‘‘Melcrest,”’ 





iIL°oxro% 
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‘N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. 


CRANSTON CO. HOTELS, 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET. 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 


Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms. 

Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast, 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—8s. 6d, 
Largely patronized by Clergy and professional classes. 





Britain’s Greatest 

Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 270 
bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s, 
per day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 


St YOURSEL VES 


Ask for Denies List (3 (3d. “post free) of 180 INNS and 
OTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S RE ‘omens HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


P. R. H. A., LtD., St. Gzonor’s HOUSE, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. 
EIGNMOUTH (near).—HUN'TLY, Bishopsteignton, 
Gardens 5 acres. Haldon Golf Course near. Hard 
Court, billiards. Turkish and electric baths in house. 


ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR, Telephone 2655. 


JURE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, { 
W St. George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast 
5s. 6d, day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner 63. 6d., or 
2 guineas weekly. 





in English Country, 

















RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


4 ae! TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 


of Great Britain and Ireland from the SpecTaToR’s Recommended List. 


In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 


the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them. 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GL a Ea HAY, 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP RO 

—ROYAL YORK How Nis, 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAH. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—-HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT, 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK.—-DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—GR EAT NORTHERN. 
CALLANDER (Perths).—DREADNOUGHT, 














PALACE, 
Cae “BOAR. 
—BUL 
—GARDEN HOUSE. 


—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH, 
CASTLEROCK (Co, Londonderry ).—GOLF. 
CRAWFORD, N.B. (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 














ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb.).—ANGLER’S. 

GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire).—GAIRLOCH. 

GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS, 

GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE, 

HARROGATE.—C AIBN. 

HASTINGS.—QUEEN’ 

aaa TON. LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 

KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOU ip CASTLE. 

KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire ).—STAR. 

LAKE VYRNWY =§ (Montgomery shire). — LAKE 

VYRNWY. 

LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 

LIPHOOK (Hants).—ROYAL ANCHOR. 

LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA, 

LLANDUDNO.—IMPERIAL HOTEL, 

LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE, 

LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOKE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1, 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1, 

LYME REGIS.—THE BAY.* 





* Re- -open Mare he Ist, 1933, 





MANCHESTER.—BOW DON HYDRO, 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 
MONMOUTH.—BEAU FORT ARMS, 
MONTROSE (Forfarshire).—BENTS, 
NAIRN emenie). —GOLFVIEW, 
OBAN.-—ALEXANDR:! 
—GREAT WESTERN. 
—STATION 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PERTH.—STA ATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
REDHILL AND re 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—Gt. BORTERSS. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRA 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP % CASTLE. 
SHALDON (S. Devon).--DUNMORE. 
SHREWSBURY (Nr.)—HAWKSTONE * WESTON 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALE 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLENDARAGH. 
(nr)—HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
TEWKESBURY.— ROY - HOP POLE, 
TORQUAY.—ROSETOR 
—vV - TORIA AND ALBERT. 


TROON.—MARI 
WEMYSS BAY. *SKELMORL TE HYDRO. 











EASTBOURNE.—PARK GATES, MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS, 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK, 

—PANMURE, 
Londen: 


Street, London, W.C. 1—Friday, December 9, 1932, 


"Printed by W. “SPEAIGHE 2 AND > Soxs, Lio, .. 98 and 99 Fetter | Lane. F.C. 4. ind vate ished ie Tue Srectator, L1p., at their - Offices, No. 99 Gower 
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